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EDITORIALS 


SERVICE IN THE COLLEGES 

Religious and moral education in col- 
leges has been one of the continuous in- 
terests of the Religious Education As- 
sociation from the beginning. This in- 
terest has now led to two important new 
steps. First, the Board is forming a com- 
mission on the college as educator in 
character and religion. This commission 
will make studies and devise ways of 
helping the colleges in these matters. 
Second, Professor George A. Coe has 
been induced to offer his services for 
some eight weeks to such colleges as make 
arrangements therefor. The Religious 
Education Association has the booking of 
his time from October 15 to the middle 
of December. 

What can Professor Coe do? (1) He 
can lend a hand to the men and women 
who are teaching classes in religious edu- 
cation by going over with them some of 
their more difficult problems. (2) He can 
counsel with college pastors, association 
secretaries, administrators, teachers, and 
students who are endeavoring to give a 
religious turn to education. He can thus 
contribute to the process of education 
itself. (3) He can address himself to the 
meaning of education, and in particular to 
the problem of character formation 
through higher education. (4) He can 
stimulate faculties as well as students to 
be pioneers in studying afresh the educa- 
tional program. He can discover and en- 
courage persons who can and ought to 
write. He can encourage research into 
the foundations of a morally re-vitalized 
education. (5) He can be a promoter of 
the religious vocations—ministry, religi- 
ous education, and teaching—and he can 
convey information concerning the agen- 
cies and methods of training therefor. 

Professor Coe believes that one best 
way to promote well-considered recon- 
structions in education is joint free dis- 
cussion by teachers and students. He is 
a vibrant stimulator of such discussion. 


The Religious Education Association 
staff will also be available for a certain 
amount of service in the colleges. The 
General Secretary helped make the survey 
of the character agencies, positive and 
negative, as found in twenty-four colleges 
and universities, soon to be published by 
the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search. He has also had wide experience 


. in teaching religious education to both 


undergraduate and graduate students. 
Both he and the other members of the 
groups which made the college survey will 
be available for individual engagements. 

Dr. Hites is Editoriz] Secretary of the 
Association, and has had several years ex- 
perience teaching education and religious 
education to undergraduate students. 
While his work as editor requires most of 
his time, he is able to spend several days 
a month away from the office. 

Dr. Shonle is secretary of the research 
commission and is making a survey of 
methods of measuring character growth. 
She can advise regarding studies to make 
and how to make them. 

There is a growing list of persons who 
are profoundly studying the college proc- 
ess, several of whom will be available, 
under the auspices of the Association, for 
significant service in the colleges. 

How to secure the services of Profes- 
sor Coe or any of the others mentioned: 
Eight weeks is a small amount of time and 
only a few colleges can be served by 
Professor Coe in this first period. Any 
college wanting such service should write 
to the General Secretary as early as pos- 
sible, stating the time wanted, etc. The 
General Secretary will correspond and 
assist in arranging a plan whereby the 
greatest values can be obtained from the 
proposed visit. 

No definite financial plan has been pro- 
vided. The Secretaries are confident that 
most colleges will want to pay for the 
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services received. If any cannot ,we hope 
to be able to find a way to serve anyhow. 
The effort will be to serve where service 
is most needed and welcome. 


J. M. Artman. 





A NEW PRICE AND A NEW 
STATUS FOR THE JOURNAL 
In Reticious Epucation for last De- 

cember the Editorial Committee outlined 

several significant changes in the journal. 

Among these was the change from six 

issues a year to ten, and a recommenda- 

tion to the Association that the price be 
changed from $4.00 a year to $5.00. 

Both of these changes have been put 
into effect. The journal is now published 
every month except July and August, and 
the price is now $5.00 a year. 

When six issues of the journal cost 
$4.00, the cost of each one was 66 cents. 
When ten issues cost $5.00, the cost of 
each is 50 cents. Everyone will immedi- 
ately see the necessity for the change in 
price. 

Because of postal regulations requiring 
a separation between membership fee and 
subscription price, it has become neces- 
sary to indicate definitely the cost of each. 
The basis we have been using—‘The 
membership fee is $4.00; the journal is 
sent free to all members’— may no 
longer be used. The Board of Directors 
has therefore voted, and the Association 
in convention has confirmed, the follow- 
ing bases of membership: 

Pian I 

Subscription to the journal $5.00; con- 
tributing membership in the Association 
$5.00—total $10.00. 

Pian II 

Subscription to the journal $5.00; 
membership in the Association free. 

Pran III 

For students actually in residence, sub- 
scription to the journal one-half the 
regular rate, or $2.50; membership in the 
Association free. 

The Editor. 


PROFESSOR STARBUCK’S 
SUMMARY* 

I appreciate the courtesy of the chair- 
man in asking me to summarize this 
morning’s program. Any remarks I shall 
make are in the way of perspective and 
of encouragement. I speak as a sort of 
ancient sage. I was present at those not- 
able meetings when this Association was 
organized. There were in those days 
serious minds and prophets, notably the 
great soul President Harper. The de- 
termination was to make of this Associa- 
tion the thoughtful center of insight and 
progress in matters of religious educa- 
tion. From the beginning the purpose 
was to foster the researching in the field 
recognized as the most important but in 
which there was very little light as to 
what to do and how to do it. The years 
have been helpful ones but we shall have 
to admit that the Association progres- 
sively drifted into the easy thing, that of 
discussing what ought to be done rather 
than the difficult one of patiently working 
out the principles involved in the science 
and art of religious education. We drifted 
gradually without quite knowing it into 
an annual festival of fervor and oratory. 
There was far more heat than light. 

I consider it one of the happiest half 
days of my life to have been able to sit 
through this morning’s program where 
the spirit of the scholar and the scientist 
is supremely in evidence. One or two 
papers of the kind to which we have lis- 
tened, if followed up by other researches 
and tested out and then put to work, will 
do more for religious education than an 
entire year of spiritual fervor undiscip- 
lined by thoughtfulness. 

It has taken courage and foresight to 
make possible a day like this. I wish to 
bespeak our two-fold appreciation. In 
the first place, for the wisdom, the cour- 
age, and the direction of the new Secre- 





*The Friday morning program at the Chica 
vention of the R. 


was devoted to bri report 
on research in progress. Professor Edwin D. Star 
buck of Iowa State University was requested to sum- 
marize the morning’s work. 
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tary of the Association. He has taken a 
vigorous stand now for those ideals, the 
realization of which was the original ob- 
ject of the Association. In the second 
place, I venture to commend the foun- 
dations whose great souled directors have 
encouraged independent scholarship in 
matters of religious education. It is piti- 
fully true that colleges and universities 
are so encrusted in their traditional habits, 
and seminaries so Bible-centered and 
Palestine-rooted, that they cannot face a 
living present and have not been able to 
support the kind of research that has 
been today reported. We shall have to 
acknowledge in humility that it will take 
these agencies and an organization like 
this to lead us into wisdom in matters of 
religious education. 





MORALITY AND LAW 

Where does ethics end and law begin? 
This age-old problem is again disturb- 
ing thinkers. What are morals? Are 
they gained only through inner controls? 
Are they ever achieved through the com- 
pulsion of law? There are some peo- 
ple today who have lost sight of the lat- 
ter phase of the problem. 

Everywhere, law is again on the march. 
The Italian Chamber of Deputies is now 
considering a most drastic censorship 
bill. Fines up to $2,000 and imprison- 
ment up to three years will, if the bill 
becomes law, fall upon those desecrating 
the stage, motion pictures, paintings, 
books, newspapers, phonograph records, 
and advertisements. The Illinois Legis- 
lature has before it a bill which proposes 
to padlock theatres where indecent plays 
have been presented. This measure 
would dispense with jury trial for such 
cases. The auto, liquor, the movies, and 


Sunday recreation have made every urban 
and even every rural community con- 
scious of this problem. 

Recently, the writer sat with his six- 
teen year old daughter watching a film. 
And while he considers himself a liberal 
he found himself wishing the daughter 





were not there. Then he observed her 
face. Condemnation was written large 
thereon. Then approval as finer, cleaner 
material flashed before her eyes. Nor 
is she an exception. A survey of the 
movie problem in a large high school 
reveals that students as they progress 
from the seventh grade to the twelfth de- 
mand ever cleaner better pictures. Edu- 
cation in morals does work with those 
who readily grasp the meaning of moral 
ideals or ideas. While it is true that 
moral attitudes come through actual 
practice in life experiences, nevertheless, 
children who take readily to abstract edu- 
cation can more quickly and independ- 
ently attain inner ethical controls. 

But, what about those with whom 
teaching with abstract ideas fails? And 
here’s the rub. Probably all of us have 
sat and watched such children applaud 
pictures which were risque, to say the 
least. Surveys show that these types 
can be quickly and easily debased by in- 
creasingly deteriorating pictures. Such 
people get their moral controls naturally 
by imitation. They must needs secure 
natural habit systems of morals in pro- 
tected atmospheres or they do not secure 
them at all. 

It is not a question of conscious con- 
trols versus unconsciously acquired habit 
controls. No educator questions that the 
former are to be preferred. But, unless 
surroundings are kept clean by compul- 
sion, those who have little ability to rise 
to the level of ideational behavior will 
be destroyed. Any survey in the field 
of morals quickly reveals this simple 
psychological fact. 

Take the present prohibition amend- 
ment as an illustration. Prior to gen- 
eral prohibition it was almost impossible 
to educate some people away from liquor. 
During the brief period of the law tens of 
thousands have acquired non-liquor hab- 
its and these now consciously condemn 
drinking. It is ever thus. It seems that 
many cannot attain conscious control 
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without long periods of slow habit 
change ; the inner conscious control seems 
to effloresce only after a lengthy period 
of natural growth in a protected environ- 
ment. For such, law is not only bene- 
ficial; it is absolutely essential. 

There seems to be but one answer to 
the problem. Whenever the large ag- 
gressive minority finds advanced, con- 
scious moral controls and partially tests 
them through group experience, those 


controls should pass over into law. It 
is only in this way that the social en- 
vironment can be cleansed for the imita- 
tive thousands at the other end of the 
group. Outward, authoritative controls 
must change with changing moral values 
but they cannot be dispensed with. Edu- 
cation is part of the method, but not the 
whole method. Ethics must always flow 
over into law. 


Carleton College John Munroe 


THE TASK AHEAD, AS I SEE IT 
CLOSING ADDRESSES OF THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


ProFressor Wm. C. Bower:* 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen 
of the Convention: As I have listened to 
the discussions during the past two days, 
I have become convinced that we are in 
the presence of a task which calls for 
first-class engineering, a task that offers 
a challenge to every resource of intelli- 
gence and constructive purpose com- 
manded by church and state. 

I would like to submit to you some deep 
impressions that have emerged out of the 
discussions of these days. 

The first step, it seems to me, when we 
face this problem in terms of statesman- 
ship and educational engineering, is a 
process of clear and fundamental think- 
ing. I propose, as the beginning of that 
thinking process, the screening of the 
problems which have been before us in 
this welter of discussion, in order that we 
may discover those problems upon which 
we are fundamentally agreed and which 
we may consider as relatively settled, and 
those problems upon which we are not 
agreed and which may well indicate the 
future direction of our thinking. 

It seems to me we have been of rather 
complete unanimity with reference to our 
purpose as we face this task of the cor- 
relation of church and state education. 
Our confusion has arisen in the discus- 
sion of the means by which we shall at- 


*Of the University of Chicago. 


tain our objective. We find ourselves in 
the presence of institutional organizations, 
prejudices, organized points of view, pre- 
determined content, and traditional pro- 
cedures which make it very difficult for 
us to move straightforwardly and con- 
structively to the attainment of our goal. 

I should like to suggest as the first of 
the unsolved problems the one which 
seems to me to cut most fundamentally 
through our thinking—our lack of com- 
mon understanding with reference to the 
nature of religion. At every movement 
of our discussion we have come up against 
the problem. We have talked about the 
possibility of agreement with reference to 
doctrine and institution. Our objective 
cannot be accomplished by this approach. 
Not until we conceive religion in terms of 
a vital personal and social experience of 
God can we hope to come to agreement 
and to face unitedly this problem. 

I should like to propose as a second un- 
solved problem in our thinking the com- 
plete reconstruction of our whole attitude 
toward the nature of education. And I 
am bold enough to say it is a problem 
quite as much for the public schools of 
America to face as it is for the schools of 
America’s churches. I am also quite will- 
ing to say that if going into the public 
schools on the prevalent informational 
basis alone is to be the program on which 
we shall go in, I for one do not welcome 
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the open door. It is a great thing to have 
standing on the platform of a meeting like 
this an exponent like Dean Kelly, who has 
helped us think through the problems of 
the new American college in terms of its 
social function, to speak for that relatively 
small group of educational seers who to- 
day see that education, to be education, 
has got to reach the level of personal and 
social experience. But the prevalent prac- 
tice of public education lags far behind 
such a vital view. We have precisely the 
same reconstruction to bring about in the 
schools of the church. I do not think it 
is a matter of one coming to the other in 
either case. Each must meet the other in 
this fundamental reconstruction upon a 
new plateau of vital education grounded 
in the experience of growing persons in 
an improving social order. 

I propose as a second step that we shall 
take an experimental attitude toward our 
task. I think Professor Soares put his 
finger upon one of our chief dangers, the 
danger of hasty conclusions and hasty 
fixation of programs. Let us devote our- 
selves with a consecration which becomes 
men who face such a responsible task, to 
the process of thinking. Let us keep our 
minds open in an experimental attitude 
toward this whole process. 

I propose as a third step that, refusing 
steadfastly to let our minds come to a 
premature conclusion as to what is a 
right or wrong solution of this problem, 
we come to grips with reality by thinking 
in terms of concrete situations in local 
communities. I think that is the most 
constructive suggestion that has emerged 
from the discussions of this convention. 
When we shall come to grips in specific 
communities with life as it is in youth, in 
childhood, in church, in state, and face 
the whole problem of the total need of our 
social and personal life in communities 
today, I think we shall find an open way 
out. 

You have asked a difficult thing, Mr. 
Chairman, for one after sitting through 
this conflicting discussion, to attempt in 


four minutes to say what he sees ahead. 
But I believe if we shall think somewhat 
in terms of these steps, we shall be able 
to convert this complex situation that has 
developed to many different view points 
into a thinking situation that shall evoke 
from church and school alike the most 
constructive, intelligent resources we have 
at our command. 


ProFessor GeorGE A. CoE: 


As I observed the mental alertness of 
this convention and its resourcefulness in 
ideas, I was reminded of a remark that 
was made many years ago concerning a 
citizen of another city, a man from whose 
brain magnificent new schemes constantly 
blossomed forth. It was said of him that 
he could create a world if only somebody 
would furnish him the necessary raw ma- 
terials! I take it that what we are here 
attempting to do is to create a new world, 
but that we are having difficulty about 
the raw materials for it. Our underlying 
problem, that is, concerns our own rela- 
tions to the Creator. If we could see 
clearly, probably we should perceive that 
all the defects of religious education are 
rooted in our own deficiency of contacts 
with God. 

A great deal has been said here about 
the necessity of a metaphysical belief in 
God; about the supposed importance of 
uttering his name in the public schools, 
and about the value of a religious sanc- 
tion consisting of some shibboleth of our 
ancient faith. I venture to raise the ques- 
tion whether, in this very discussion, there 
was not a certain futility that is traceable 
to a defect in our own relations with God 
at the moment. Was there not too much 
exploitation of present ideas and too little 
listening for a possible creative inspira- 
tion? Did we not assume that by and by, 
when we have set things right, when we 
have invented some machinery, then God 
will be able to get at the pupils in our 
schools? Might we not well ask whether 
we permitted God to work through us in 
the discussion itself? -May not the im- 
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mediate task ahead of us be that of real- 
izing the presence of God in the process 
of thinking and talking about our prob- 
lem? 

There are two phases of this matter. 
Doctor Mann touched upon the first one, 
which is the truth that God confronts us 
whenever we meet a personality. He is 
there in the person who disagrees with 
us as truly as he is in the one who agrees 
with us. Emerson said—I do not quote 
him literally—“When two neighbors talk 
with each other across a garden fence, 
Jove nods to Jove over the head of each 
of them.” Some realization of this over- 
arching Presence is needed as the emo- 
tional basis for discussion. It is the best 
possible condition for appreciating unac- 
customed ideas, for seeing unprecedented 
possibilities, and for arriving at a fruitful 
consensus or a fruitful dissensus of opin- 
ion. The main condition of cooperative 
thinking is the realization that in the other 
fellow there is something worthy of rev- 
erence, a reverence that has in it the final- 
ity of God. 

In the second place, we must not check 
the Divine Presence by being too fond of 
the thoughts that already have become 
habitual with us. Even our dearest form- 
ula is insufficient. Every fixed state of 
opinion places an obstacle between our- 
selves and some possible larger self. Crea- 
tion is continuous; it didn’t stop some- 
time in the past; it is going on here and 
now through men who make their minds 
plastic towards one another and towards 
unprecedented ideas and measures. None 
of us can be a fit instrument for creation 
if we try to get everybody else to adjust 
himself to what we are now. 

If there is a God at all, he is the prin- 
ciple of movement; he has creative work 
to do through us. The task ahead, as I 
see it, the task that always is the first of 
all when progress is demanded, is to real- 
ize this truth and to make it controlling 
in the process of change. This we can do 
only as we regard our own present think- 
ing as something that, in the nature of the 
case, is to be outgrown. 


PRESIDENT WALTER Dit Scott :* 


We frequently hear it said that human 
nature does not change. It is probably 
true that congenital human nature differs 
but little from age to age and from race 
to race. To that extent the task of re- 
ligious education is the same whether we 
have in mind the youth of the twentieth 
century or of the first; the youth of 
America or of ancient Palestine or even 
of central China or India or Africa. 

Religion, the outlook on life, and every 
form of social control are not so much 
dependent upon inheritance, congenital 
human nature, as upon environment. 
Every great change in the environment 
results in a corresponding change in 
human nature, and accordingly in the task 
of religious education. 

During most of the history of the 
human race the environment has been 
fairly stable in all lands. Changes have 
been more rapid and more momentous in 
our century than in any other age, and in 
America than in any other land, not ex- 
cepting even modern Japan, Russia or 
China. 

The youth in most ages and in most 
lands has been subjected to strict dis- 
cipline, has been taught to respect author- 
ity, has been forced to be industrious and 
economical. He has been dependent upon 
his own hands as the necessary tools for 
performing his daily tasks; upon his own 
feet as a means of transporting himself 
from place to place. He has been fre- 
quently subjected to fear due to the nu- 
merous enemies and to the scarcity of the 
necessities of life. His daily tasks have 
been monotonous and uninteresting. 

The American youth of 1927 is not 
subject to strict discipline, he does not 
habitually submit to authority, he is vigor- 
ous but not industrious. He is surfeited 
with abundance and has difficulty in ap- 
preciating the necessity of economy. He 
sees daily tasks performed by the pushing 
of a button or the pulling of a lever. He 
is more at home sitting at the wheel of a 


*Of Northwestern University. 
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high-powered automobile than standing 
on his own feet. He has never known the 
pangs of hunger or of thirst. He has 
felt the blast of winter but has taken it as 
mere sport. He has never known what it 
is to fear the invasion of an enemy. In 
fact, fear as an emotion or as an incentive 
to action is becoming less and less fre- 
quent. Monotony is practically eliminated 
from his experience. 

The more we study the environment of 
the American youth of 1927 the more we 
see how unique it is. In this way we 
come to appreciate the fact that one of 
the tasks of the Religious Education As- 
sociation is to lead the movement for the 
development of a type of religious educa- 
tion that meets the needs of American 
youth rather than of the youth of Scot- 
land, that meets the needs of the youth of 
1927 rather than of those of 1827. 


Proressor LuTHER A. WEIGLE:* 


One of my friends tells the story of 
how the religious education of his oldest 
son began. His wife and he had looked 
forward with a great deal of interest to 
this boy’s entering the Sunday school. He 
was away from home at the time, and 
when he returned asked his wife how the 
boy had liked it. She said, “Oh, I don’t 
know how John liked it. Do you know, 
Henry, what the lesson was for that Sun- 
day?” “No, I don’t.” She said, “The 
lesson was about whose wife a woman 
would be in the resurrection when she had 
married seven men.” 

Now that was in September, 1906, and 
that was the beginning of that poor 
youngster’s religious education. I take it 
we realize that those days are pretty 
nearly, if not quite, gone forever; and 
that the reason why they are gone is 
largely because of the work of this Re- 
ligious Education Association. It is ap- 
propriate that this convention, which 
brings to all of us who have been inter- 
ested in its work the joy of feeling that 
this Association is experiencing a very 


*Of Yale University. 





genuine rebirth under the leadership of 
Mr. Artman; that this convention should 
be in Chicago, and that it should be 
marked by a discussion of the question 
which will undoubtedly be the major 
question with respect to education that 
we shall face in our generation. 

Fifty years ago there was a college 
president from the middle west who 
wrote an article on the relations of church 
and state which he had the temerity to 
send with his compliments to the Hon. 
William E. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone 
wrote back immediately, using a sentence 
that I myself have often found advan- 
tageous to use. Thanking the author he 
said, “I shall examine your article with 
great interest.” That is a very good 
sentence ; I commend it to you. Then he 
went on to say, “It has been given to 
America to solve many problems; but 
there are others in respect to which she 
will probably have to remain content with 
half-solutions. It may be that one of 
these is that deep subject of the relations 
between Church and State which it is so 
difficult entirely to sever from the rela- 
tions between the State and Education.” 

Perhaps Mr. Gladstone was right; but 
I am inclined to think we can go farther 
than we have yet gone to solve this prob- 
lem of just what the American principle 
of religious freedom means, what the 
separation of church and state means, 
with respect to education, in which both 
church and state have so vital an interest. 

We are beginning to awake to the folly 
of compelling our public schools to be 
afraid of religion. We are awaking to 
the necessarily negative connotations of 
our silence. It is time to awake. 

We have said that we don’t quite know 
what religion is, and we are going to try 
to find out next year. That is a desirable 
first step. Yet I am sure that all of us 
know some things that religion is not, and 
some things that are incompatible with it; 
and we are living in a strange time when 
things of that sort are current among us. 

Every one of us knows what it must 
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mean for religion should education be 
dominated by a purely behavioristic psy- 
chology, or by a merely pragmatic phil- 
osophy, or by some of those strange 
upsettings in ethics that are characteristic 
of our day. 

I think sometimes the world is mostly 
made up of two classes of folk, those who 
think that whatever has been is right be- 
cause it has been, and those who think 
that whatever has been is wrong, because 
it has been. There is a drift in these days 
toward the ranks of those who think that 
whatever has been is wrong, just because 
it has been. 

I believe in the principle of self-ex- 
pression for self-control; but the trouble 
is that too many people in these days are 
inclined to stop with mere expression and 
not aspire to the goal of the educative 
process to which self-expression is a 
means. 

I take it that this Association embraces 
not only folk who are interested in the 
churches, but folk who are interested in 
the public schools ; and that together they 
are facing with steady minds and brave 
hearts toward that new and tremendously 
perplexing problem which is expressed in 
the subject of this convention. 


Rasst Louis L. MAnn :* 


There are some things that stand out 
in the convention and are very significant 
in the task that lies ahead of us. 

First of all, we must study the child. 
Once upon a time physicians treated cases. 
We are told they now treat human beings. 
Once upon a time we taught lessons ; we 
are now interested in eliciting the poten- 
tialities of the child. When the old wash- 
erwoman said, “Teacher, I sent Johnny 
to school that you might learn him,” she 
said far more than she was conscious of. 
Unless we learn the child, in the sense of 
studying the child, we cannot in the na- 
ture of things teach the child. 

One thing we have learned—and I hope 
in the task ahead of us we will employ it 


*Of Sinai Congregation, Chicago. 


— is that the child is not a miniature adult. 
We hear people say, “Well, he’s a chip 
off the old block.” That is true, so long 
as you put the emphasis on the word 
block. The child is vastly different from 
the adult in his total outlook on life. For 
instance, there is a very remarkable book 
called Una Mary, by Una Hunt. It is 
the autobiography of a child written by 
a person later on in life, and teaches a 
tremendous lesson that religious educa- 
tors ought to learn. The child heard all 
kinds of theological terms; for example, 
“the soul is that which remains after 
you die,” and when it is good it is spot- 
less and pure white. A few years later, 
the story relates, the child was taken to a 
museum and saw a skeleton. For many 
years she thought a skeleton was a soul. 
That isn’t so far-fetched. 

Children in school were asked to write 
the Twenty-third Psalm, and a majority 
wrote, “Thou preparest a stable before 
me in the presence of Thine enemies.” 
We are intent upon teaching a lesson, and 
in the nature of things use words the child 
simply does not understand. We leave 
our religious school building exalted and 
with a sense of satisfaction for the won- 
derful service we have rendered, and God 
only knows in how many cases great harm 
has been done to a child. 

Secondly, in addition to studying the 
child, we must train the teacher. The 
most expensive things I have ever gotten 
in my life were those I received for noth- 
ing. The greatest extravagance on the 
part of the church—and by church I mean 
synagogue and mosque and all the rest— 
is to have volunteer teachers. They get 
exactly what they are worth. Nothing. 

If my watch should be broken, I would 
not permit anyone to “volunteer” to re- 
pair it. After all a watch is only a mech- 
anism, whereas a child is an organism 
and a human being. The child’s mind is 
infinitely more complicated than the in- 
side of a watch, and yet we take for 
granted that any volunteer with mere good 
intentions is capable of doing that upon 
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which great educators themselves cannot 
agree. 

The sexton in Henry Ward Beecher’s 
church once said to him, “A man goes to 
sleep during your sermon every week. I 
usually have the window pole in my hand. 
What shall I do, tap him on the shoul- 
der?” In his characteristic way Beecher 
replied, “The next time he goes to sleep, 
you come to the pulpit and wake me up.” 

So long as children define a hypocrite 
as “a child who goes to religious school 
with a smile,” it is time to wake up our 
teachers, because no one more quickly 
than a child understands when the teacher 
knows nothing, or is a mere bluff. A 
child is a human seismograph and regis- 
ters every tremor in the teacher’s knowl- 
edge and sincerity. 

Better prepared teachers is our second 
great task—professionalized, but not 
commercialized, teaching. 

Then, third, we must get together. 
With all our differences—and we have 
them (personally, I never fear difference 
of opinion, what I fear is indifference of 
opinion)—with all our differences of 
creed, doctrine, and methodology, I be- 
lieve they are small compared with the 
overwhelming number of resemblances 
that should unite us all in this great con- 
secrated task against atheism, against 
crime, against lawlessness, and against 
bigotry, that we should help one another. 
It is not my cause or your cause, it is our 


cause. 
I can illustrate that best with a little 


story, with which I shall close. A mother 
and father went walking with their little 
three-year-old boy in those great Cana- 
dian wheat fields, where the wheat grows 
so high that, when the wind blows, it 
seems like a mighty ocean of gold heav- 
ing to and fro. After they had been walk- 
ing about for an hour, the mother said, 
“John, you have the boy’s hand, haven’t 
you?” 

“No, I thought you had it.” 

Then there was a hushed silence of con- 
sternation, and they looked for that little 
boy. You know it grows cold in those 
Canadian wheat fields, and they looked 
for the boy for hours and hours, and the 
whole night through, but they couldn’t 
find him. The next morning they rushed 
back to the village for help and got 
twenty or thirty volunteers. Another 
twenty-four hours passed, and they didn’t 
find the little child. Then one of the 
number said, “Let’s join hands and comb 
this mighty field so that not one inch shall 
be overlooked, and we will find the boy.” 

They joined hands and after another 
twenty-four hours one of the men stum- 
bled, and he bent down and picked up the 
little boy, and his eyes had become glassen, 
and the man simply couldn’t break the 
tragic news. So he gave the boy to the 
father, who gave an unearthly shriek and 
said, “My God, why didn’t we join hands 
earlier.” 

The third task ahead of us—for the 
sake of the child—is to join hands before 
it is too late. 
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GOOD AND BAD IN VACATION CHURCH 
SCHOOLS 


ADALINE C. GUENTHER* 


HE supporters and sponsors of the 

vacation school idea have been con- 
gratulating themselves of late on the fact 
that this movement has begun to attain 
“intellectual respectability.” It is not 
more than two or three years ago that 
in educational circles, of the church at 
least, reference to a possible “summer 
segment of the church school” were re- 
ceived with .ignorance, indifference, or 
scarcely disguised contempt. Now that 
the movement has attained the dignity of 
a “Proposed International Standard,” and 
its unique possibilities are being broad- 
casted, it seems a good time to stop and 
go carefully into an analysis of the real 
meaning, background, possibilities, diffi- 
culties, and dangers of what the church 
is more and more often calling its most 
valuable educational agency. 

The vacation school, arising as it did 
from several different motives, is still 
a widely varied institution and has widely 
different expressions. Any critical inves- 
tigation of the idea must take these into 
consideration, with all their vestigial rem- 
nants, as well as those manifestations 
which are popularly supposed to be more 
up-to-date. 

The earliest schools, as _ practically 
everybody knows, were brought about 
because a socially-minded minister and a 
faithful primary teacher conspired to do 
something for the children—teach them 
something worth while, take them away 
from the heat and danger of the streets 
into the cool and worshipful atmosphere 
of the churches. Bible lessons, health 
and habit talks with their accompanying 
tooth brush drills, patriotic lessons and 
vast amounts of handwork were then 
brought in to fill the void. In most cases 

*Miss Guenther is Assistant Secretary of Vacation 


and Week-day Schools, the International Council of 
Religious Education. 
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it was the memorizing of Bible verses 
and the handwork that were at once re- 
garded as peculiar adjuncts of vacation 
schools. Hammocks came first, and if 
the teachers had any idea as to the value 
of such teaching beyond the fact that the 
children enjoyed it and were kept busy 
and quiet thereby, it was, that this sort 
of work offered opportunity to teach 
neatness and perseverence. A few of the 
wiser teachers saw in the handwork pe- 
riod an opportunity for little friendly 
chats with individual boys and girls as 
wrong knots were untied and right ones 
were tightened, but beyond such infor- 
mal and unpremeditated religious teach- 
ing, there was in this handwork, so soon 
to become the distinguishing feature of 
the vacation school, nothing that was in- 
herently either peculiarly educational or 
peculiarly religious. As a log, a student, 
and himself made a college around Mark 
Hopkins, so a hammock-in-the-making, 
a boy, and the right teacher, might have 
made an agency of religious education— 
but in the vast majority of cases teachers 
were lacking in the necessary vital qual- 
ity to produce this agency, and where the 
teacher did possess this vital quality, the 
hammock quite often was superseded by 
other types of work. 

Naturally, handwork opened the door 
to all sorts of abuses, from which the 
movement has not even yet entirely re- 
covered. Reed baskets followed ham- 
mocks, and wooden toys followed baskets. 
Every conceivable sort of manual and 
“art” work were brought in, including 
chair caning and picture framing and 
cooking lessons and bead-making—all in 
themselves good things to know, inter- 
esting to do, and not too hard to teach. 
And it must be remembered that in the 
hands of a_ skilled and _ consecrated 
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teacher, caning a chair or learning to 
cook potatoes may be vitally religious, 
and perhaps Christian. But even the 
most ardent defenders of the movement 
must admit that the combination of skill 
and consecration was very infrequent, to 
say the least. 

This vacation school which sought to 
eliminate the possibility of such hand- 
work and include in its program only 
Bible teaching was such a natural reac- 
tion away from this early kind of hand- 
work that it might almost have been 
predicted, had there been a_ prophet 
within the ranks of the movement. In 
its way it was, of course, open to even 
more criticism than the early regulation 
schools, from the standpoint of religious 
education. It needs no profound analyst 
to indicate the wide variance between 
memorized passages of scripture and a 
Christian life; and psychology, pedagogy, 
and common sense would indicate the 
necessity for more than memorization if 
that which is taught is to become effec- 
tive in life. 

A third origin has still an influence 
upon the movement as it is today—that 
is, the one which emphasized the train- 
ing of teachers as a primary thing and 
the “practise school” as an instrument in 
this training. It is this educational em- 
phasis which is perhaps more than any 
one other thing responsible for the way 
the vacation school has developed. 

Very early there were those who 
sought a compromise between “hand- 
work” vacation schools and Bible vaca- 
tion schools, and the result of these ef- 
forts to “combine all the best features 
of each,” is seen in those schools which 
today carve models of oriental houses 
out of white or yellow soap, build re- 
plicas of the village of Nazareth, make 
models of the grapes which Caleb and 
Joshua brought back from the Promised 
Land or sew up tiny umbrellas such as 
the ones which might have sheltered 
Pharoah. There was, of course, and is 


(for such schools still exist by the hun- 
dreds, even as there are still hammocks, 
and schools where only Bible is taught) 
some value, from the educational stand- 
point, in such activity, but whether it is 
religious in the sense in which vacation 
school workers of the present day define 
religion, is rather more doubtful. It is 
a part of the education of every indi- 
vidual to have knowledge of the life and 
customs of other peoples, but it is not 
amiss to question whether there is really 
more of religious educational value in 
learning the customs of the early He- 
brews, than in studying just as carefully 
the customs of the early Phoenicians, 
through whose adventurous activities the 
spread of the religion which was born in 
Palestine was made possible. 

There arises here the question as to the 
meaning of religion in the sense in which 
it is considered both in the great majority 
of vacation schools, and in those schools 
which are pointing the way the movement 
will go. In many cases religion and re- 
ligious education are taken, to all intents 
and purposes, as synonymous with Chris- 
tianity and Christian education, and this 
has led, it seems to me, to a rather un- 
fortunate blurring of purpose. Religion, 
if considered an avenue of escape which 
man has sought out of the world of 
malajustments in which he finds himself, 
is, and will be, taught by every school and 
educational agency which finds a need 
for the spiritualizing element in a life 
increasingly mechanical. Christianity, if 
it is considered as the best escape from 
these maladjustments and the way into 
the most harmonious and fullest life, ac- 
cording as it was revealed by Jesus 
Christ, must be taught very definitely as 
an attitude, a relationship, a way of life. 
Christianity, in this sense, has found its 
expression in the church, and when the 
church functions educationally, the prod- 
uct is Christian education. The modern 
vacation school, and by modern we mean 
the vacation school which contains traces 
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of all of the aforementioned types of 
schools, with a vision and an under- 
standing of its newer opportunities and 
possibilities, has for some years consid- 
ered that its task was one of religious 
and Christian education in the sense of 
cultivating within. the pupil the ability 
and disposition to live what has been 
called “the Jesus way of life.” This is 
reflected in the titles of a great many 
books prepared for vacation school, as 
for example, “If Jesus Lived on Mv 
Street.” “God’s Children Living To- 
gether,” “Learning to Live as God’s Chil- 
dren,” “Learning to Live,” “Learning 
God’s Way,” “Living as Jesus Lived,” to 
mention a few. Vacation school leaders 
have gone on the assumption that every 
child of the human race was originally 
intended by God to be what Jesus always 
was; and so even before the days when 
“life situation approach” and “project 
method” became current words, vacation 
school leaders were proceeding on the 
basis that they must begin where they 
found the child, and then go with him 
toward the goal of a real Christian life. 

These first modern vacation school 
leaders did not, however, develop such a 
basis for their work merely from the 
theoretical standpoint. They were real 
pragmatists. They found that the vaca- 
tion school program which had come to 
them was really a combination of all the 
activities in which a child might naturally 
engage—learning, working, playing, wor- 
shipping. In the effort to shoot through 
all these activities with the Christian 
spirit, the theory of “the Jesus way” was 
developed, and the idea of the vacation 
school as “that agency of the church 
which provides an opportunity for teach- 
ers and pupils together to engage in 
varied enterprises of actual Christian liv- 
ing” was born. From the theoretical 
standpoint, the vacation school, therefore, 
would seem to be a superb opportunity 
for Christian education. It can be to 


the religious educator what the Horace 
Mann or the Lincoln School are to pub- 


lic education. It can be an experiment 
station in. which Christianity might really 
be given a fair trial as a way of life. It 
can offer to those who are interested in 
the social application of the principles of 
Jesus, a remarkable field for demonstra- 
tion. It can operate toward church unity 
—for as each church, working as an edu- 
cational unit, brings its program nearer 
the ideal, nonessential differences would 
disappear—and it might certainly play a 
great part in bringing the Kingdom of 
God on earth, as it develops more thor- 
oughly this program of working, playing, 
learning and worshipping together on 
the principles which Jesus laid down. 

It is easily apparent that this is the 
ideal of present day vacation school lead- 
ers. Just how far this ideal in its sev- 
eral ramifications is being realized is an- 
other matter. As I indicated, there are 
still schools where hammock making 
might be utilized as a part of Christian 
work, but almost always fails of this pur- 
pose; there are still schools which limit 
the child’s Christian activities to learning 
in the old formal sense, there are hundreds 
of schools which aim at being Christian 
and succeed only in being religious in their 
programs, but there are also enough 
schools straining after the ideal of actual 
Christian living to make an analysis 
worth while and interesting. Consider, 
for example, this school in an Italian set- 
tlement church in a large industrial city. 
The entire school was organized on the 
basis of a city. A mayor was elected 
each week. A police captain led a very 
busy and useful life. A traffic officer 
managed most expeditiously to get the 
different groups from five different stor- 
ies of a antiquated building into the 
chapel and their various work rooms. 
For the work which they did during 
the “handwork period” they were paid 
in paper money, the price varying accord- 
ing to the neatness and dispatch with 
which the work was done. Infractions 
of the laws of the school were punished 
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by fines imposed by the mayor and a 
judge—and, when pay day came each 
week, the paper money was good to buy 
at the settlement store some of those 
things which in another settlement might 
have been gifts and charity. Mike 
bought a new blouse, Angela a pair of 
stockings, Serafrina a string of beads 
for the baby. Worship services took the 
form of prayers that they might remem- 
ber to obey the laws. The teachers were 
there to help decide on new games, tell 
a story, draw a Bible reference, and 
serve as sources of information. Another 
vacation school in a small town grouped 
its activities around the interest which the 
children took in the stories of one of 
their number—a little foreign boy who 
was being cared for by one of the families 
in the community. He had a brother in 
an orphanage not far away, and the ac- 
tivities in which they engaged during the 
day were real service enterprises for these 
less fortunate children. The money which 
came in the worship services each day 
was designated by a committee of the pu- 
pils themselves for the purchase of other 
gifts for their friends in the orphanage. 
Worship services were opportunities for 
the personal experience of the presence 
of God and were largely conducted and 
molded by the group itself. Memory 
work followed stories and discussion and 
activities so closely that there was al- 
most no element of strain. Play periods 
were chances for grand games for teach- 
ers and pupils together, and furnished 
the basis for many discussions and led 
to the forming of real Christian habits. 
The whole school gave the impression of 
a small community in which certain adults 
became as little children and dwelt with 
other children that together they might 
discover how to live most joyously and 
most completely. 

Each of these two schools was open to 
criticism at many points. There was in 


the first a lack of emphasis upon unself- 
ishness of purpose and life which might 
become highly undesirable. 


There was 





in the second a jerkiness, a lack of co- 
herence which may be obviated as the 
teachers clarify their own ideals. Each 
one fell far short of the ideal of Chris- 
tian worship, instruction, service, fellow- 
ship. But there is enough to indicate 
that leaders and teachers over the country 
are endeavoring to make the vacation 
school a real Christian educational agency 
as they understand the term. 

They are attempting several different 
things to make the attainment of the 
ideal easier and more expeditious. They 
are stressing the fact that teachers must 
know more of psychology and pedagogy, 
and the most recent pedagogy, at that. 
They are experimenting with practise 
schools and observation schools. They 
are producing curriculum material which 
must be adapted to each local situation, 
and many individual schools are bravely 
venturing into the uncharted field of 
building programs which shall meet local 
needs and theirs alone. There is less 
and less of the program which says: 
Do this, and then do that. More and 
more the material is being circulated 
which reads, This was done and had 
this result—it might be tried again, or 
this other attempt might be made. 

And yet it is in these very encouraging 
tendencies that the greatest dangers and 
difficulties appear. We have plead for 
better trained teachers—and the only 
training which many of the teachers can 
secure is that which would fit them bet- 
ter for the formal modes of teaching. 
Such teaching would destroy very quickly 
the spirit of “living together” by which 
the vacation school must stand or fall 
as a unique agency of religious education. 
And even where teachers have them- 
selves learned to take toward the child 
the attitude which is the heart of vaca- 
tion school ideal, there is very often a 
blatant substitution of technique for the 
spirit of Christ. It is really not to be 
hoped that vacation school teachers to- 
day will be any wiser in their day and 
generation than other teachers through 
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the ages who have construed the latest 
theory into the final word, and have 
thereupon concreted the method of the 
moment until the ideas of tomorrow were 
forced to win their way with dynamite. 

Something of this attitude in vacation 
school teachers of day before yesterday, 
to speak figuratively, is responsible for 
other difficulties within the movement. 
There are stand-patters here as elsewhere, 
who have made definite contributions to 
a forward-going movement, and have 
never gone beyond that contribution. 
There are still thousands of teachers who 
do not want clearer or higher ideals, but 
new ideas for expressional activities or 
correlated memory work. That which 
has served well once must serve always, 
and the movement is having to pull a 
heavy drag of those who are “afraid of 
these new theories,” and who dread the 
application of scholarship to their prob- 
lems. Equally does the movement have 
to reckon with those who are too ready 
to insist upon a standardization similar 
to that which has proven so ruinous to 
the Sunday school. 

Another difficulty which confronts the 
movement is the result of what, for lack 
of a better term, might be called “sloppy 
thinking” on the part of some educa- 
tional leaders. They have found all that 
the vacation school has stood for, good— 
and they have taken from it a great deal. 
Sunday schools by the hundreds are be- 
ing readjusted because of the influence 
which the vacation school exerted. Week- 
day schools have refined and polished the 
crude methods of the early vacation 
school and have used them well. But 
the necessity for the accumulation of 
Christian experience has been overlooked 
and a jubilant enthusiasm has often burnt 
over the ground before the roots of a 
real educational program could dig in. 

Then, too, the vacation school presents 
such a wonderful opportunity for propa- 
gandists of all kinds—all those who have 
ideas which they wish to have inculcated 
into the minds of the young of the race 


are leveling their forces upon it. There 
seems to be real danger that the summer 
session of the church school may, in many 
cases, become merely a vehicle for clev- 
erly putting over on the children a series 
of opinions which certain adults wish 
to see carried to fruition by the next gen- 
eration. There is altogether too little 
concern for building a unified, harmoni- 
ous program which will be adapted to 
the child’s need at each step in his de- 
velopment, and which will, at the same 
time, omit nothing by way of knowledge, 
habits, attitudes and skills, essential to 
mature Christian living. 

These dangers and difficulties might 
be summarized quite briefly: the vacation 
school movement is apt to suffer from 
an excess of popularity, and from the 
very human tendency to superficiality. It 
has forced upon the church a considera- 
tion of its superior values in point of 
time ; the opportunity for the use of the 
latest methods in education as applied to 
religion; and the possibility of the ac- 
cumulation of Christian experience—and 
it finds the church cutting down the time 
and holding the name, often conducting 
not a school but a mere children’s insti- 
tute; developing the letter but not the 
spirit of modern methods; and neglect- 
ing to consider that each experience 
which the child has, educationally and 
religiously, will become indelibly a part 
of his life. If the vacation school con- 
tinues its present plan of attacking not 
only any, but every problem of the child’s 
life, it is quite conceivable that a child 
after ten sessions of such concentrated 
learning might become unpleasantly un- 
satiated. If, then, the vacation school is 
a valuable agency for religious education, 
and if it is valuable for each age group, 
and if it is to continue on its way to 
become an integral part of every church’s 
educational program, all of which we be- 
lieve—then there is a real problem de- 
manding solution. Will the methods 
which have made the vacation school so 
valuable and so appealing continue to 
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be valuable and appealing if they are 
repeated in the church school year after 
year? 

The vacation school has come a long 
way. It is meeting a real need in the 
life of the church. In many instances 
it has caused a revolution in the field of 
religious education, for the Sunday school 
and the week-day school, as far as their 
time limitations permit, are adopting the 
ways and attitudes of the vacation school. 
However, the very opportunities con- 
fronting the vacation school bespeak its 
needs. It needs a new curriculum which 
shall be part of a unified whole, directed 
toward the development of Christ-like 


lives. It needs teachers who are trained 
to handle a child-centred program. It 
needs careful and wise promotion that 
those who undertake it may be fully cog- 
nizant of the difficulties of the task, as 
well as to overcome the regrettable inertia 
of ministers and church leaders. But its 
preeminent need is that those who spon- 
sor and lead the movement shall examine 
cautiously and prayerfully this oppor- 
tunity they have, and determine definitely 
and clearly what its special contribution 
may be to the church’s task. Finally, 
there is need for a continued forward- 
looking attitude which will admit the pos- 
sibility of improvement. 


INTRODUCING THE PUPIL-CENTERED CURRIC- 
ULUM IN A ONE HOUR WEEKDAY SCHOOL > 


THE EASTON EXPERIMENT—FIVE SCHOOLS IN 


CHRISTIAN 


LIVING 
CHARLES PETERS* 


The plan of organizing experimental 
schools in Christian Living in Easton, 
Pennsylvania, grew out of a paper that 
was read by the writer at the Spiritual 
Conference at Lancaster. This paper was 
entitled, “Unifying Religious Education 
in the Local Church.” Extensive refer- 
ence was made to the experiment that was 
being conducted by St. Peter’s Reformed 
Church, Lancaster, covering a period of 
three years, in which both unrelated and 
unified Sunday and weekday work was 
put into operation. The merits of the lat- 
ter (unified religious education) were so 
commendable in every respect that other 
churches began to introduce this method 
of extending and reconstructing their 
educational work. 


The results of these experiments in or- 


ganizing religious education on a unified 
and comprehensive basis interested some 
of the ministers of Easton. All the Re- 


*Dr. Peters is Secretary of Experimentation and 
Research, Publication and Sunday School Board of 
the Reformed Church in the U. S. 

1. Reformed Church Review, October, 1926. 


formed ministers in the city were anxious 
to change from the material-centered 
method of instruction in vogue in all these 
churches to a pupil-centered procedure, or 
to what we may well call “A School in 
Christian Living.” 


Initial Conference 


The first step for unifying the educa- 
tional work consisted in arranging a 
meeting of the five Reformed ministers 
and a representative layman from each 
church. The Director of Experimenta- 
tion of the Publication and Sunday School 
Board was requested to present the plan 
of providing weekday religious instruc- 
tion for each church. The idea of revis- 
ing the educational system in these 
churches was new. This does not mean 
there was not felt need for a radical im- 
provement of methods then in vogue, but 
rather, that no feasible way of initiating 
changes presented itself to those in 
charge. 
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Development of Weekday Religious 
Education 

The development of weekday religious 
education was discussed at some length 
at this initial meeting. It was pointed out 
that the only sound procedure in making 
any changes in the educational status of 
any church should be on the basis of ex- 
perimentation on a limited scale. The 
greater portion of the meeting was de- 
voted to a discussion of underlying prin- 
ciples with respect to a life-centered ap- 
proach in character development, in con- 
trast to material-centered methods. The 
traditional method of theorizing about 
Christian verities, or of memorizing relig- 
ious facts and abstractions apart from ex- 
periences of pupils, was considered of lit- 
tle real value. In other words, it was 
maintained that merely imparting knowl- 
edge about Christian living was no guar- 
antee that this information would there- 
with “explode” into Christian conduct. 
It was advocated that the better proce- 
dure, and the one most widely authenti- 
cated, is the plan of giving pupils guid- 
ance in practicing Christian living. This 
approach proves to be far more effective 
for developing Christian character than 
the traditional method. 

In order to introduce this new method 
it was proposed that a demonstration 
school in Christian living be organized in 
each church, to be conducted one hour a 
week for at least eight weeks. It was 
suggested that arrangements be made for 
three experimental groups, containing a 
dozen children each, from each church: 
one group of boys and girls between six 
and eight, one of boys nine to eleven, and 
another of girls nine to eleven. 

Facing Practical Issues 

The most serious difficulty to be faced 
was the lack of qualified leaders for the 
proposed demonstration schools. It was 
explained that since the work was organ- 
ized on a small scale, only three regular 
teachers were required for each school, 
but that it was advisable to provide also 


the same number of assistant teachers. 
Another handicap that seemed to confront 
these leaders was the matter of securing 
the attendance of children after the pub- 
lic school day. It was stated here, on 
the basis of previous experience with 
similar weekday schools, that there was 
no trouble in securing children if the 
work was built around needs and inter- 
ests of pupils. Since only a few teachers 
were required, and since a limited num- 
ber of children would be enrolled, it 
seemed quite plausible that these schools 
could be operated for at least a brief ex- 
perimental period of eight weeks. We 
also suggested that some compensation 
should be given teachers for undertaking 
this work. This small financial outlay re- 
quired for teachers’ services, and for ref- 
erence books to be placed at the disposal 
of the teaching staff, was regarded as a 
small matter that would readily be pro- 
vided by the churches. 


Meetings with Church and Sunday 
School O fficials 

The need of interesting all persons en- 
gaged in educational work of each of the 
churches was quite obvious. Before 
such a scheme can be launched it is neces- 
sary that all engaged in the enterprise un- 
derstand the procedures involved, and 
cooperate whole heartedly in bringing 
about religious development based upon 
pupil experiences. At a joint meeting, 
Church officials and officers and teachers 
of the Sunday schools studied the plan of 
organizing demonstration schools. Dates 
for these meetings were tentatively fixed, 
as well as the opening day of the demon- 
stration schools, and weekly conferences 
for training teachers. This concluded the 
arrangements for getting under way an 
experiment which, we were convinced, 
would result in a complete transformation 
of the educational system in these 
churches. 


Recruiting Pupils 
Even though few children were to be 
enrolled for the elementary grades it was, 
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nevertheless, necessary for churches to 
give adequate information to their mem- 
bers respecting the proposed plan. It is 
usually difficult to convince parents that 
children need all the religious training 
they can possibly receive. Parents will 
often discourage their children from at- 
tending such training schools, on the plea 
that children are obliged to study too 
much (?) in public schools, or that they 
have too many extra-school duties or so- 
cial enterprises which pre-empt their 
time. Parents do not realize that ac- 
tivities in which children engage once or 
twice a week in a school of Christian liv- 
ing often constitute the most enjoyable 
and profitable time of the entire week. 
Since children are glad to attend these 
religious schools, it is advisable to ac- 
quaint them directly with the nature of 
these weekday activities, in order that 
they may secure permission from their 
parents. 

In the Easton churches the pastors 
acted in the capacity of supervisors 
(there being no directors of religious 
education) of their respective weekday 
schools. They also became responsible 
for disseminating general information 
concerning the schools and, with the aid 
of Sunday school teachers, enrolled chil- 
dren for the project. In most cases en- 
rollment cards were distributed in Sun- 
day school and additional cards were 
mailed to parents, together with some lit- 
erature explaining the whole proposition. 
Needless to say, all this agitation was not 
nearly as effective in recruiting pupils as 
the commendations expressed by pupils 
who attended the first session, where 
character building enterprises based on 
pupil interest were featured throughout. 


Selection of Teachers 


The most difficult matter these churches 
faced was the enlistment of teachers for 
the eight week period. It is difficult to 
explain just why three adult teachers for 
each church (one primary and two junior 
leaders) were not so easily located, par- 


ticularly for only one brief hour’s work 
per week. The only explanation we have 
to offer is the fact that this type of work 
was so new and unfamiliar that many ca- 
pable persons who were available hesi- 
tated to become responsible for work 
which they did not fully understand. It 
is likewise true that many unmarried per- 
sons who taught in church schools on 
Sunday were not available for weekday 
instruction because they were otherwise 
employed. The persons most familiar 
with this “freer method” of education 
were teachers in public school. Because 
they were already familiar to some ex- 
tent with the idea and purpose underlying 
this work, they were more ready to sign 
up for the demonstration schools. 

More than half the teachers in the 
Easton experiment were either active or 
former public school teachers. We dis- 
covered, however, that it is not always 
wisest to secure active day school teach- 
ers for weekday religious instruction. 
They usually work under pressure to 
meet the demands put upon them by state 
schools, and consequently have little time 
to prepare for weekday religious schools. 
It is obvious, also, that their major inter- 
est is centered in the secular school, and 
that religious schools are usually a sec- 
ondary matter (sometimes of even less 
concern). Then, too, the work of the 
regular day school, with the extensive 
amount of time spent in mastering sub- 
ject-matter, naturally bulks much larger 
in the minds of these teachers than the 
one brief hour a week devoted to relig- 
ious work. It is evident that each Church 
must assemble a staff of teachers that will 
give first consideration to religious devel- 
opment of their pupils. It may take a 
longer time, yet we are convinced that 
this policy will prove far more satisfac- 
tory in the end. In these churches where 
teachers other than public school em- 
ployees were selected, we found that in- 
terest of leaders was most keen, and the 
effectiveness of their efforts increased 
from week to week. It is also our convic- 
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tion that middle-aged persons, as well as 
young persons who are interested in work 
of this kind and who manifest some ori- 
ginality, usually develop into most suc- 
cessful leaders. Many churches make a 
mistake in not utilizing prospective teach- 
ing material found among their more ma- 
ture members. These frequently prove 
more satisfactory than those rather imma- 
ture, although the latter may have had 
more educational advantages. This con- 
viction, of advantage in employing mid- 
dle-aged persons as teachers, all other 
things being equal, is based upon consid- 
erable experience, and is a complete re- 
versal of our position in this matter. Be- 
fore experimenting with the “freer meth- 
od” we were decidedly prejudiced in fa- 
vor of younger teachers. 


Reference Books and Materials 


No school is complete unless there are 
books on hand to which both teachers and 
pupils have access. Through these they 
may draw upon the experiences of others, 
utilize the heritage of past and present 
to develop Christian conduct. It cannot 
be stressed too emphatically, however, 
that the mere impartation of text-book 
material is not the primary aim in schools 
where the educational process is based 
on pupil experiences. 

Books were secured by each church 
from which teachers could glean valuable 
suggestions for enriching experiences of 
pupils. In these books, for instance, a 
theory of teaching was set forth in which 
social contacts of pupils with one another 
are given a central place as most fruitful 
pedagogical procedure. Then, too, teach- 
ers read books in which various projects 
had been carefully worked out by differ- 
ent age-groups. These activities, which 
had grown out of experiences of other 
pupils, and which had resulted in an en- 
richment of moral and religious life, 
proved most suggestive to Easton teach- 
ers. Furthermore, there were books on 
stories, as well as descriptions of various 
phases of social and religious life, which 


was of incalculable value in moulding the 
attitude of pupils. In other words, a 
Worker's Library’ is indispensable to ef- 
fective teaching in any church school. 

Pupils should also have literature ar- 
ranged for different age levels. Pictures 
about various objects that can be con- 
structed by small children should be ac- 
cessible. Sometimes models of objects 
in which children are generally interested 
should be on hand. Various household 
magazines furnish suggestive pictures of 
practical affairs in which children are 
vitally interested, and which will prove 
suggestive for study and work projects. 
Story books and descriptive literature of 
various kinds should be on hand, and 
should prove of interest to pupils under 
proper guidance and direction of teacher. 
In the brief period in which the Easton 
schools were in session it was not possible 
to utilize much of this literature. Con- 
siderable use was made, however, of pic- 
tures found in current magazines which 
were brought to school by pupils and used 
for posters and for illustrating note-book 
work. 


Facing Sunday School Problems 


When the teachers first met for train- 
ing and guidance at the weekly confer- 
ences, they were requested to state the 
extent of their teaching experience. They 
were asked at the same time to write on 
a card their major problem in Sunday 
school work. In this way we were able to 
discuss methods of teaching in connection 
with concrete problems which these teach- 
ers faced. Some of the problems men- 
tioned by these teachers were, “Lack of 
attention on the part of the pupils,” “Ir- 
reverence in Sunday school,” “Poor 
teaching” (statement by superintend- 
ent). 

We can easily sympathize with these 
teachers, who were facing very real prob- 


2. A Small Workers’ Library for the Church 
School. (Folder 4 oo by the Department of 
Experimentation a esearch of the Publication and 
a Board of the Reformed Church in 
the U. S.) 
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lems because of the unpedagogical man- 
ner in which religious education is car- 
ried on. The conventional way of con- 
ducting Sunday school work was largely 
responsible for the majority of these 
problems. They plainly indicated that 
some radical reconstruction was neces- 
sary before these difficulties could be rem- 
edied. It was not our purpose to suggest 
that any particular changes should be 
made in the system in vogue at the Sun- 
day session. Our aim, in introducing 
demonstration methods, was to show just 
what could be done if the whole training 
process was geared into the experiences 
of the pupils. We realized that the nor- 
mal way to inaugurate a change was first 
to achieve superior excellence by other 
methods before eliminating existing prac- 
tices in Sunday school. This is one rea- 
son for introducing only the most fruitful 
methods in weekday religious schools. 
We were, furthermore, convinced that 
these Sunday schools would naturally 
undergo a change to the degree in which 
better results were obtained in weekday 
schools, and in this way eradicate dif- 
ficulties that impede efficient Sunday 
training. Thus, by pursuing the same ob- 
jectives, methods, and procedures at both 
Sunday and weekday sessions, and by 
maintaining a continuity in the work, the 
whole educational process would neces- 
sarily be unified throughout, and the 
highest pedagogical values could then be 
realized. It is needless to say that this 
transformation cannot be brought about 
within the brief period of one or two 
months of experimentation. 


Weekly Teachers’ Conferences 


The work of the demonstration school 
was discussed in detail at this first con- 
ference, as well as at subsequent weekly 
meetings of the teachers. The three main 
features were stressed +,at these meet- 
ings: (1) The introduction of activities 
in which children were interested. Teach- 
ers were informed that these interests 
could be ascertained by observing children 


in self-initiated activities, also by means 
of pictures, conversation, discussion, per- 
sonal interviews, games, dramatization 
and various other kinds of group or in- 
dividual enterprises. (2) It was under- 
stood that these activities were not to be 
ends in themselves, but that through them 
teachers could note character deficiencies 
of pupils. These activities and other en- 
terprises like study, worship, and Chris- 
tian service, would be employed to over- 
come these specific defects in morals of 
children. Children would be afforded 
sufficient opportunity to develop Chris- 
tian conduct, and thus overcome these 
character deficiencies to a marked degree, 
while attending the demonstration schools. 
We also stressed (3) the importance of 
having all teachers keep a record of meth- 
ods found successful in achieving results. 
Teachers were urged, particularly, to pre- 
sent their specific failures and difficulties 
at the weekly teachers’ meetings, in order 
that all the teachers might participate 
in solving these practical problems. The 
chief difficulty faced was the fact that 
most teachers were accustomed to a 
stereotyped program, and were now 
thrown upon their own resources in deal- 
ing with specific moral failings of pupils. 
Naturally, we wanted teachers to become 
resourceful in dealing with problems and 
interests of their pupils. 

One method of preparing teachers for 
successful work according to this life- 
centered idea was to have them bring to 
the second teachers’ meeting (held the 
day prior to opening the school) a de- 
tailed statement of the activities they 
would suggest for the first session, pro- 
vided their pupils had no worthwhile sug- 
gestions to make. These programs re- 
vealed the fact that all these teachers, 
with few exceptions, had prepared them- 
selves to begin with an artificial or tradi- 
tional program, in spite of the plans and 
procedures outlined at the first confer- 
ence. To be sure, activities were sug- 
gested which would keep children busy, 
but teachers had made no provision to 
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give children any opportunity to follow 
their own interests, nor was any provi- 
sion made for dealing with concrete ex- 
perience of children. After this weak- 
ness was pointed out, teachers seemed to 
grasp the significance of dealing with in- 
dividual children and their distinctive 
characteristics. One of the more mature 
teachers, who completely changed her 
method after this second conference from 
a material-centered program to the pupil- 
experience method, said, “Instead of 
going before my pupils with an inflexible 
program I now find that I select from 
among a number of enterprises, or from 
a wide range of story material, the par- 
ticular thing that the occasion demands. 
Now I never quite know just what I will 
do until I am confronted with the specific 
situation when face to face with pupils.” 
This teacher had remarkable results. In 
this connection we should add that no less 
thorough preparation of teachers is here 
advocated than was stressed for standard- 
ized teacher training work under the old 
regime. On the contrary, we find that 
even heavier demands are made in a 
school of Christian living, since teachers 
must now be prepared with a variety of 
materials and activities instead of follow- 
ing merely a formal lesson plan. 


Organizing Junior Clubs 


The advisability of forming democratic 
organizations among the junior groups 
(junior boys’ clubs and junior girls’ 
clubs) was discussed at the initial teach- 
ers’ conference. Not only does the herd- 
ing or gang impulse make a strong appeal 
by the age of 8 and 9 years, but the dis- 
ciplinary effect of group approval and 
disapproval is far more effective than the 
mandates, decrees or appeals of teacher 
or parent. Again, since these demonstra- 
tion schools were also practice schools in 
Christian living, it was highly desirable 
that activities of juniors should center 
around the organization of a junior dem- 
ocracy on the Christian level. 

It was explained that these juniors 


should form a simple organization on 
the basis of their own initiative, with as 
little teacher guidance as possible. We 
regret to say that in putting this plan into 
operation we found that in every in- 
stance, with two notable exceptions, the 
organization of these groups largely cen- 
tered around teachers. They made prac- 
tically all suggestions and pupils merely 
gave assent to the plan. It is evident that 
the organization was, consequently, not 
something of, by and for the juniors, but 
something formulated by the teacher, to 
which pupils would give very little 
thought and time outside of the mere 
routine of club meetings. In order to 


give as much initiative to pupils as pos- 


sible, we found it necessary to give from 
two to three weeks, at least, to pupils for 
forming such organizations. It seems 
that this democratic method of teaching 
was a new experience for most teachers 
and, therefore, some time was required 
until this new attitude had developed. 


Necessary Procedure for Unifying 
Educational Work 


As already mentioned, one of the aims 
of organizing these demonstration schools 
was to start the movement for the unifica- 
tion of all educational and recreational 
activities in these local churches. It was 
thought most feasible to begin this 
syncretizing effort by adopting the same 
methods at both Sunday and weekday 
church school sessions. To effect such 
a unified system it was necessary for the 
Sunday teachers to participate in the dis- 
cussions at the weekly teachers’ confer- 
ences. It was, consequently, urged upon 
Sunday school teachers to attend these 
weekly meetings. We soon realized, 
however, that efforts along this line were 
futile. A number of the conventional 
type of Sunday school teachers were 
averse to any changes, largely because 
they reasoned that, 

“Anything new is not true, 
Anything true is not new.” 
The majority of Sunday school teach- 
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ers had become habituated to following 
stereotyped lessons, and did not see how 
they could initiate and guide activities 
that would develop Christian conduct by 
adopting a different procedure. They 
had been in the habit of teaching lessons 
AT the pupil. They could not begin the 
new process of utilizing normal inter- 
ests and experiences of boys and girls to 
develop character. In other words, Sun- 
day school teachers needed exactly the 
same training that weekday religious 
teachers had received: assistance in be- 
coming habituated to new techniques by 
practicing new methods under super- 
vision. 

Weekday teachers were not only in- 
structed in theoretical phases of the pupil- 
experience method, but were told that the 
pastor would supervise their work, and 
that the Director of Experimentation in 
charge of this demonstration work would 
visit each school at least once, and assist 
them with their problems. Thus teach- 
ers were not only given to understand 
that the purpose of the demonstration 
schools was to train children by means 
of a new method, but they also realized 
that they would be given all the assistance 
they desired to have while actually en- 
gaged in teaching. The Sunday school 
teachers were not in the fortunate posi- 
tion of beginning their work de novo, 
nor was there any practical assistance 
given them to make the transition to life- 
centered procedures. Then, too, the ma- 
terial-centered Sunday school lessons are 
undoubtedly a great handicap for dealing 
effectively with pupil interests and expe- 
riences, and for unifying Sunday and 
weekday instruction on this latter basis. 


Attaining the Primary Objective 


Readers are wondering, no doubt, 
whether unification of Sunday and week- 
day instruction is really possible on the 
basis of pupil needs and interests. We 


reply, it is not only feasible but it is read- 
ily accomplished, if we give teachers the 
supervision required to develop skill 
and facility in giving pupils rich so- 
cial and spiritual contacts. In some cases 
there may be teachers in the ele- 
mentary department of the Sunday 
school who may also be employed in the 
weekday school. Here the teachers will 
be the unifying link. They will permit 
the same interest of pupils to continue 
through a number of weeks at all class 
sessions, instead of introducing other in- 
terests. In other cases there may well be 
a competent supervisor who will give as- 
sistance to all departments at both Sun- 
day and weekday sessions. In this latter 
case the supervisor will become the uni- 
fying agency. We are convinced that 
mere instruction with regard to educa- 
tional procedures, apart from this prac- 
tical assistance, is of little avail to in- 
crease the ability and effectiveness of the 
teachers. 

After a brief period of experimenta- 
tion in which the Easton churches gave 
Sunday school teachers an opportunity 
to become acquainted with methods util- 
ized in demonstration schools, those in 
charge realized the futility of this pro- 
cedure, and adopted the plan of provid- 
ing real supervision at both Sunday and 
weekday sessions. It was also suggested 
that local leaders in charge of weekday 
religious work take necessary steps to 
rearrange their teachers in the depart- 
ments, so that at least one instructor 
would teach in the same departments at 
both Sunday and weekday periods. Fin- 
ally, the holding of regular weekly teach- 
ers’ meetings for at least one hour, to 
discuss plans, methods, and results in 
both Sunday and weekday sessions, was 
considered indispensable for the realiza- 
tion of a successful school in Christian 
living in anv local church. 
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CHURCH SCHOOLS TESTED 


FRANCES M. 


HE actual value of Sunday school 

instruction is not a matter of opinion, 
nor can it be determined by speculation. 
There is but one test, its permanent in- 
fluence on the child’s life. Is he thereby 
trained to be an honest, high-minded, 
good citizen? In other words, does re- 
ligious instruction train children to be 
religious? Why tell children about Jesus, 
if they do not come to admire and wish 
to follow him? Why tell them about 
Joseph, if the only result is that they 
believe “Joseph was always mad at his 
brothers, because they cheated him,” as 
one class of junior boys agreed after a 
full term of instruction on that particu- 
lar hero? 

It is only by making actual tests that 
the value of religious instruction may be 
determined. In the spring of 1924 tests 
were given to the majority of the children 
of Protestant church schools in North- 
ampton, Massachusetts. Each school was 
using a graded series of lesson quarter- 
lies. Classes were separated according 
to sex, and graded according to public 
school rating, except that slow students 
might be retarded. Two of the schools 
had religious education workers, one of 
which sent reports to parents, following 
the public school system. The children 
were a highly selected group, coming 
from homes of culture and refinement. 
They were fairly regular in attendance at 
Sunday school, probably having received 
more religious instruction at home than 
the average child. One hundred and 


BLOMFIELD* 


sixty-seven children answered the ques- 
tions. Eighty-seven were between the 
ages of six and twelve inclusive, whom 
for the sake of clarity we shall term 
juniors; eighty-one were between the 
ages of thirteen and eighteen, whom we 
shall call seniors. Fifty-three per cent 
of the seniors and eighteen per cent of 
the juniors were church members, while 
seventy-four per cent of the children had 
one or both parents members of the 
church, and eighteen per cent of the par- 
ents, according to the testimony of their 
children, conduct family worship regu- 
larly. 

Questions were put in “True false” 
form. That is, certain statements were 
made, and the child was instructed to 
write C if he registered it as true, and X 
if he thought it incorrect, a system gen- 
erally familiar to public school children. 
No time limit was set, but most of the 
pupils employed the lesson study period. 
The set of papers handed the pupils con- 
tained a page of directions, which the 
teacher carefully read to them. During 
the tests she was permitted to explain any 
ambiguous terms. 

Not all children answered all questions. 
Preliminary questions were asked, such 
as name, age, and school grade, whether 
they or their parents were church mem- 
bers, and whether they had family pray- 
ers regularly. We give below the direc- 
tions for the children, and a set of ques- 
tions with answers tabulated on the 
margin. 





DIRECTIONS 
After the statements which you think are true, write C. After those not 


true, write X. Thus: 


Moses was cast into the lions’ den. X. 
Adam lived in the garden of Eden. C. 
The following are books of the Old Testament: 


Mark. X. 
Job. C. 


Leviticus. C. 
*Instructor in Bible, Northfield Seminary. 
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If you fell on the ice and were not hurt you would: 
a. cry for some one to help. X. 
b. lie there until some one helped you up. X. 
c. get up and go home mad. X. 
d. get up and go on skating. C. 
Please answer each question as you come to it. Be sure to answer what 
you really think and not what your friend or teacher thinks.* 


PART I 











Juniors Seniors 
C X . x 
1. Most of the Bible was written by 
0 a. God. 0 64 
6 21 b. men as God told them to write. 16 42 
4 25 c. men as they themselves wished to write. 22 36 
3 28 d. men as the king of their country told them to 
write. 1 59 
0 32 e. Jesus. 2 61 
2 30 f. one man. 1 64 
18 10 g. different men. 53 9 
2 25 h. aman writing as he believed God wished him to 
write. 2 61 
13 12 i. menas they believed God wished them to write. 53 12 
2. Joseph was 
15 69 a. a coward because he did not fight his brothers. 2 75 
19 65 b. crazy because he wore a coat of many colors. 3 75 
28 60 c. always angry with his brothers because they 
were so mean to him. 13 65 
63 21 d. used by God so that his people might be saved. 66 10 
34 44 e. an Egyptian who became a Hebrew. 21 43 
3. The Bible is 
20 64 a. one book. 10 63 
67 18 b. a collection of books. 76 7 
4, The Bible was written to 
81 6 a. teach people about God. 77 5 
36 43 b. tell what these people did. 22 51 
25 17 c. tell people how to live rightly. 63 16 
47 44 5. a. every word of the Bible is true. 30 50 
61 22 b. some of the Bible stories are true. 62 19 
356 32 c. all of the Bible stories are true. 38 41 
6. Genesis is the first book in 
q 76 a. the New Testament. 11 69 
78 10 b. the Old Testament. 76 8 
7. The following are books of the Old Testament: 
41 42 a. Hebrews. 35 39 
55 30 b. Nehemiah. 71 7 





*In the replies tabulated below, C means true and X means false. 
of children, not percentages. 
the test. 


Figures given represent numbers 


Eighty-seven juniors (6 to 12 years) and 81 seniors (13 to 18 years) took 
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77 11 c. Deuteronomy. 73 6 
65 21 d. Isaiah. 63 14 
38 47 e. Acts. 15 59 
74 11 f. Exodus. 68 9 
23 63 g. Matthew. 9 68 
8. The following are books of the New Testament: 
7. 14 a. Luke. 74 6 
36 46 b. Esther. 23 51 
35 47 ce. I & If Samuel. 19 59 
61 26 d. I & II Corinthians. 40 39 
60 24 e. James. om 16 
37 48 f. Jeremiah. 26 51 
9. In order to be a Christian one must 
+o Ko a. join the Church. 24 53 
54 29 b. be baptized. 37 46 
67 16 c. lead a good life. 61 16 
74 11 d. believe in Jesus. 72 6 
63 19 e. say their prayers every day. 41 36 
77 7 f. try to do as Jesus would like to have them do. 77 1 
10. A person who reads the Bible every day is probably 
78 6 a. a better Christian than one who doesn’t. 59 11 
12 61 b. an ignorant person. 7 67 
8 74 c. a snob. 3 61 
25 59 a goody-goody. 10 63 
8 60 e. a sinner. 3 72 
11. Christ is 
28 56 a. only a man. 13 59 
75 5 b. the Son of God. 76 4 
3 48 c. God himself come to earth. 16 57 
31 52 d. Moses returned to lead the people. 12 61 
12. You say your prayers to 
68 16 a. talk with God. 61 16 
38 44 b. get something you want. 17 73 
55 24 c. talk with Jesus. 63 17 
78 6 d. thank God. 65 8 
74 10 e. ask forgiveness. 73 5 
63 16 13. It is better to say the Lord’s Prayer every day than 
one of your own. 33 
51 29 14. It is better to say a prayer you have learned by heart 
than one you have made up. 18 46 
70 13 15. It is better to say a prayer three times a day than 
once a day. 53 24 
PART II 
1. If you saw a girl cheating you would 
70 16 a. tell her to stop cheating. 58 18 
27 56 b. not play with her any more. 10 63 
17 63 c. tell the teacher. 1 73 
81 5 d. help her to see that cheating is not right. 65 2 
5 76 e. cheat as she is cheating. 2 62 
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2. If a storekeeper gave you too much money in change 
you would 
82 3 a. give it back to him. 76 2 
a 75 b. take it to your mother. 4 70 
22 57 c. put it in the Church or Sunday School collection. 6 69 
3 75 d. throw it away. 1 fe 
4 81 e. keep it to spend for candy. 1 73 
13 69 f. put it in your own bank. 1 74 
25 59 g. give it to a beggar. 8 66 
3. lf a boy slaps you you would 
17 fh a. tell your mother. 3 72 
13 67 b. let him do it again. § 69 
19 73 c. slap back. 51 59 
57 29 d. pay no attention to him. 45 24 
17 63 e. snub him in the future. 6 68 
62 18 f. tell him he should not slap you. 45 31 
4. You have been sent on an errand by your mother. 
She has told you to hurry right back. On your way 
you see an old lady fall down in the road and her 
bundles fly in all directions. You would 
9 69 a. go right on and do the errand since you had been 
told to hurry. 2 69 
2 82 . kick the bundles out of the way. 0 73 
77 3 c. stop and pick up the bundles and explain to your 
mother why you were late. 77 0 
3 78 . laugh at the old lady. 0 72 
10 69 e. ask a friend to pick up the bundles while you do 
the errand. 5 62 
2 78 f. walk on the other side of the street as if you did 
not see the accident. 2 71 
5. You would give your seat in a crowded street car to 
66 17 a. your sister. 46 26 
81 5 b. an old lady. 75 2 
73 11 c. an old man. 68 5 
65 9 d. your teacher. 62 7 
65 19 e. any man older than yourself. 53 21 
70 12 f. any lady older than yourself. 62 9 
74 6 g. your mother. 71 3 
50 35 6. A bank president should be more respected than a 
clerk in a bank. 18 59 
28 53 7. Cheating a trolley company is not as wrong as cheat- 
ing a person. 13 65 
33 47 8. It is not as wrong to steal money from a thief as 
from an honest man. 15 59 
52 32 9. It is more honorable to be a salesman in a good 
store than to work on the roads. 15 50 
37 45 10. It is true that our duty is greater to secure justice 
for Americans than for foreigners. 26 49 
45 38 11. It is better to be kind to strangers than to members 
of your own family. 14 59 
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These tests, of course, have certain 
limitations. There is provision for only 
yes and no in the answers, when some- 
times would often be more fitting. In 
the second part of the examination the 
answers often depend upon attendant cir- 
cumstances ; how you would treat a boy 
who slapped you, would depend largely 
on why he slapped you. 

The most serious limitation to this 
form of test is that an answer is some- 
times suggested to the pupil that might 
never otherwise have occurred to him, 
but which seeing, he thinks may be rea- 
sonable. For example, it is highly im- 
probable that any child had ever thought 
that Christ was Moses returning to lead 
the people until he saw the statement on 
his test paper, yet forty-three check this 
statement as true. 

The results clearly show that children 
have a fairly accurate knowledge of bib- 
lical narratives, but have no conception of 
their fundamental religious teachings. To 
them, there would be little difference be- 
tween a Bible story and an existing his- 
torical narrative. Evidently they have 
little or no idea of the Bible as a whole. 
In the first question, “Most of the Bible 
was written by ............ ,” there was 
a strange inconsistency in the answers. 
Fifty per cent of the juniors believed the 
Bible was written by various men, but 
were unable to determine whether the 
men wrote according to their own beliefs, 
or according to the dictates of God. 
Some showed entire lack of comprehen- 
sion by stating that the Bible was writ- 
ten by both one man and by many men. 
Perhaps general lack of comprehension 
vitiates to some extent the results ob- 
tained. 

Rather surprisingly, juniors made a bet- 
ter record on question 6 than seniors. 
In answering this very elementary ques- 
tion thirteen per cent of the seniors failed 
to remember that Genesis is in the Old 
Testament, while juniors ranked three per 
cent higher. However, in the next two 


questions, dealing with the position of 


the books of the Bible in either the Old 
or the New Testament, seniors showed 
superiority. Yet it is astonishing to find 
eleven per cent of the seniors unaware 
that Matthew is in the New Testament, 
twenty-six per cent of the juniors also 
failing on this point. One superintendent 
considered it a waste of time to teach 
juniors the books of the Bible, since while 
they can learn them by rote they usually 
are unable to place separate books. 

Question 9 revealed that the church 
has a slight hold upon the loyalty of 
either group. Juniors were about evenly 
divided in their opinion of the obligation 
of Christians to join the church, and more 
of the seniors thought it was not neces- 
sary to join the church in order to be a 
good Christian. They held the same 
opinion about baptism. We are aston- 
ished to learn that nearly twenty per cent 
of both groups thought it unnecessary to 
lead a good life, in order to be a Chris- 
tian! If these figures are to be taken at 
their face value, and we see no reason 
why they should not be, fully one-fifth 
of the children in Sunday school are 
missing the A. B. C. of religious educa- 
tion. It is not necessary to live a good 
life, nor to pray in order to be a good 
Christian. Belief in Christ is essential, 
but this seems to be passive rather than 
active belief. Passivity! We have 
enough of that—and from young people 
we should expect activity. 

In their conception of Jesus the same 
confusion of thought is evident. The 
majority believed Jesus to be the Son of 
God, but several thought him to be only 
man; others that he was God himself 
come to earth, while not a few said he 
was Moses returned to lead the people. 

As to prayer. Pupils seemed to place 
higher value upon liturgical prayers than 
upon the personal prayer stressed by the 
majority of Christians. Their answers 
indicate “it is better to say the Lord’s 
prayer than one of your own.” The 
juniors go further, “it is better to say 
any learned prayer than one of your 
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own,” though seniors disagree. Both 
groups thought it better to pray three 
times a day than only once. Juniors 
thought of prayer as thanksgiving, while 
seniors emphasized it as means of seeking 
Divine forgiveness. Only a small num- 
ber thought of prayer as a means of se- 
curing something desired. That is en- 
couraging, although one must bear in 
mind these tests were given in the spring, 
not in December. 

Part II was gratifying, on the whole, 
because children did realize what is right 
and wrong in social behavior and ideals. 

In the answers to the last seven ques- 
tions, which deal with secondary ethics, 
conceptions drawn from adults, there is a 
lamentable break down. Children do not 
naturally regard one person as socially 
inferior unless that prejudice is instilled 
into them by others ; yet fifty juniors said 
that a bank president should be more re- 
spected than a clerk. And “it is more 
honorable to work in a good store than to 
work on the road.” We are glad to note 
their older brothers and sisters contra- 
dict this. Both groups say, “it is not true 
that our duty is greater to secure justice 
for Americans than for foreigners,” a 
piece of provincialism all too common 
among Americans. 

The tests, without doubt, expose a very 
grave defect in modern Sunday school 
methods. Pupils are required to do little 
or no thinking. Contrary to every: known 
psychological and pedagogical law, every- 
thing is done for the children, they doing 
little or nothing for themselves. The 
teacher does the talking—the children 
twirl their thumbs, and kick one another 
under the table. Seldom are they led to 
make a personal application of the lesson. 

The tests show that the greatest failure 
of the children lies in their standard of 
ethics derived from parents. They broke 
down, as we have seen, on the last seven 
questions. Their instincts may safely be 


trusted, but the examples they see, and 
the moral atmosphere in which they live, 
leave much to be desired. It would seem, 
then, that the problem confronting the 
church school is far greater than that of 
method or material, though these are of 
tremendous importance. The problem the 
church school faces is as much the relig- 
ious education of parents as their chil- 
dren. 

May I suggest, then, on the basis of 
these tests, that Sunday schools, in con- 
junction with parents, teach (1) Definite 
facts, such as the date and place of Jesus’ 
birth, for this will make the work more 
concrete and real. (2) Stories, emphasiz- 
ing to beginners the narration, but to the 
intermediates and seniors the admirable 
traits of character. In my own child- 
hood, I remember how we used to listen 
open-mouthed to stories of David, admir- 
ing his courage and kindness. David was 
never to me the king. He was always the 
shepherd boy with sling-shot and stones. 
(3) Morals, following up the Sunday 
school work by helping the children imi- 
tate their heroes. 

Imitation is instinctive in any human 
being. Only the object to be imitated can 
be chosen. It falls upon parent and 
teacher to decide whether David or Ahab, 
a good clean boy, or a potential criminal, 
will be the object of devotion. We must 
make them see that personal comfort 
must be sacrificed, at times, for the bene- 
fit of another, or for the community as a 
whole. To be more definite, we must 
teach them that the person who helps an- 
other overcome dishonesty is far more 
admirable than the one who closes his 
eye, refusing to interfere, and thereby 
actually encouraging evil. We might go 
further, stating that one who fails to cor- 
rect is as bad as the wrongdoer. This, I 
hold, is Christ’s attitude. 

Surely, it is a stupendous task, but can 
we afford to refuse the burden? 
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The writer has been requested to pre- 
pare a statement for the members of The 
Religious Education Association on the 
progress in religious education made 
among Catholics during the last few years. 
This is a supremely difficult task, at least 
from the standpoint of presenting in any 
comprehensive way the recent develop- 
ments in the content and method of re- 
ligious education. It is hoped that through 
the presentation of reliable statistical data 
for the four year period, 1922-26, some 
light will be thrown on the progress the 
Church is making in her effort to provide 
for the complete religious education of 
her charges. Here and there, as occasion 
warrants, particular attention will be di- 
rected to some new development in the 
method of presenting subject matter, or 
to some ingenuous effort to modify the 
content without in any way taking away 
from the traditional fund of knowledge 
the Church requires its teachers to impart 
té Catholic youth. 

The Catholic Church in America has 
from the first laid down and followed the 
vital principle that secular and religious 
instruction must not be parted in educa- 
tion. She has remained unshaken through 
the years in her contention that an educa- 
tion that improves the mind and the mem- 
ory, to the neglect of moral and religious 
training, is at best but an imperfect sys- 
tem. The Church feels that even the 
most zealous private agency, the most effi- 
cient Sunday school, or the truly religious 
home cannot fully supply the Christian 
teaching and formation of character 
which she desires for her children. She 
has been obliged, through her constant 
adherence to this great principle, to estab- 
lish a separate system of schools. This 
system includes five classes of institu- 
tions: parochial, secondary, normal, semi- 


*Director, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Bureau of Education. 
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nary, and university. It may be well to 
state here that the formal religious educa- 
tion of the Church is carried on by the 
schools comprising the Church’s educa- 
tional system, while the informal work is 
cared for by Sunday schools, religious 
orders established for the conduct of cate- 
chetical work, instruction leagues, and lay 
groups. These latter agencies care for the 
religious instruction of children enrolled 
in the public schools. We shall deal with 
the various divisions of the school system 
and the numerous auxiliary agencies in the 
order in which they have been mentioned. 

The parochial school division is un- 
questionably the most important of the 
five enumerated. On its proper founda- 
tion and continued growth depends in 
large part the religious education of 
American Catholics and also, to a certain 
extent, the success of the higher institu- 
tions of learning. Parochial schools are 
found in each of the 105 dioceses in this 
country, the term diocese connoting the 
territory or the churches under a bishop’s 
jurisdiction. About fifty-five per cent of 
all Catholic children of elementary school 
age are enrolled in parochial schools. 
Catholic elementary education is, to a 
large extent, cared for by religious orders 
of women. The 1926 Official Catholic Di- 
rectory lists 117 distinct communities of 
women, with a combined membership of 
over 70,000. The largest of these com- 
munities boasts some 9,000 members. 
Parochial schools, like the parish 
churches, are organized in diocesan sys- 
tems and consequently come under the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of each dio- 
cese. Practically all matters pertaining to 
elementary education in the diocese are 
under the control of a school board ap- 
pointed by the bishop. The executive 
officer of this board is the diocesan super- 
intendent of schools, who is commonly 
looked to by pastors and teachers within 
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the confines of the diocese as the author- 
ized representative of the bishop in school 
matters. In the discharge of his duties 
he occupies much the same position as a 
state superintendent of public instruction 
in the public school system. Each diocese, 
like each state, is autonomous in educa- 
tion, drawing up its own regulations, 
formulating its own policies and caring 
for its own schools without external in- 
terference. There is, therefore, no na- 
tional head of the Catholic school system. 
Nevertheless, Catholic schools are banded 
together as a unit in that they agree on 
the necessity of religious education, recog- 
nize episcopal authority, and adhere to 
the same educational principles and 
methods. 

The statistical data introduced in the 
course of this article have been taken 
from the 1926 Directory of Catholic Col- 
leges and Schools, which includes the find- 
ings of surveys conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Education of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, in the years 
1920, 1922 and 1924. Advance reports 
from the 1926 survey will be introduced 
at times in the course of our discussion 
In 1922 there were 6,867 parochial schools 
in this country, in which 46,322 teachers 
were employed and 1,947,495 students en- 
rolled. By 1924 there were 7,198 paro- 
chial schools, in which 51,623 teachers 
were employed and 2,036,569 students en- 
rolled. During the two year period, 1922- 
1924, the number of parochial schools 
increased by 331, or 4.8 per cent; the 
number of teachers by 5,301, or 11 per 
cent, and the number of pupils by 89,074, 
or 4.6 per cent. The Church at present, 
therefore, is providing for the formal re- 
ligious instruction of over 2,000,000 of 
her children in over 7,000 parochial 
schools. 

A fundamental principle of religious in- 
struction, in so far as Catholics are con- 
cerned, is that religion must be related to 
every subject and made to vitalize the 
whole curriculum. In keeping with this 
tenet, the religious teacher correlates 


religion with each and every subject 
presented in the classroom. The amount 
of time given to religious instruction 
during the school day varies in the 
different dioceses. Some schools give 
as much as 40 minutes per day while 
others allot only 30. Utter dissatis- 
faction with the catechetical method 
of instruction has been expressed in many 
quarters during the past few years, con- 
sequently Catholic educators have given 
much thought to the possibility of adapt- 
ing, for the needs of the religious educa- 
tion field, the pedagogical technique em- 
ployed in secular education. The critics 
assail the question-and-answer form of 
the texts, the content, and the excessive 
amount of memory drill, claiming that 
any system of religious instruction cannot 
be effective which fails to take into con- 
sideration the heart as well as the mind 
of the child. 

An attempt has been made in recent 
text books to adapt the diction and pres- 
entation to the child, so as to get away 
from theological terminology and defini- 
tions. Lessons are dramatized and stories 
are employed constantly—a recent pub- 
lication providing one for every day in the 
school year.* Through such texts the in- 
terest of the child is aroused and sus- 
tained, lessons are impressed on the mem- 
ory and in general a better understanding 
of otherwise abstruse subject-matter is 
created. They vitalize the class in re- 
ligion and do not allow it to degenerate 
into “a verbatim recital of catechetical 
questions and answers.” Typical and out- 
standing experiments now under way in 
Catholic schools of all levels of instruc- 
tion were discussed very thoroughly in 
Dr. Cooper’s article, “Recent Develop- 
ments in Catholic Religious Education,” 
which appeared in the February, 1926, 
issue of Religious Education. The lead- 
ing experiment in the elementary school 
field, the Shields or Catholic University 
method, is scheduled for an early discus- 
sion in this journal by Dr. George John- 
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son. The writer feels that Dr. Cooper has 
described the principal experiments in 
such a thorough fashion that it would be 
mere repetition to try to supplement his 
survey here. 

The religious orders of men and wo- 
men have until recent years cared largely 
for the secondary education of Catholic 
youth. Their efforts are now being sup- 
plemented by central Catholic high 
schools. A central Catholic high school 
derives its name from the fact that it is 
located in the center of Catholic popula- 
tion and maintained by diocesan funds or 
assessments levied on the various parishes 
located in the territory it serves. Central 
Catholic high schools erected during the 
past five years have cost from $500,000 
upward, an expenditure of $1,000,000 not 
being considered unusual. The student 
enrolment in such institutions ranges 
from 200 to 2,000. The secondary school 
division has grown at a phenomenal rate 
during the past decade. For instance, be- 
tween 1915 and 1924 there was an in- 
crease of 72 per cent in the number of 
schools, 375 per cent in the number of 
teachers and 158 per cent in the student 
enrolment. In 1922 there were 2,129 
secondary schools, in which 9,970 teach- 
ers were employed and 153,679 students 
enrolled. By 1924 the number of schools 
had increased to 2,181, the number of 
teachers to 11,910 and the number of stu- 
dents to 185,098. During the two year 
period, therefore, the number of secon- 
dary schools increased by 52, or 2.5 per 
cent ; the number of teachers by 1,940, or 
19 per cent, and the number of students 
by 31,419, or 20 per cent. Advance re- 
ports on the 1926 survey indicate that the 
enrolment in this division is now well 
over 200,000. 

Most Catholic secondary schools devote 
five periods a week to religious instruction 
during each year of the course. About 


50 per cent of the schools give credit for: 
religion which is valid towards gradua- 
tion. This difference in practice is due to 
the attitude of the colleges, regional stand- 


ardizing agencies and state departments 
of education to which the schools are ac- 
credited. In many high schools, in addi- 
tion to the formal instruction in the class- 
room, retreats of from three to four days 
duration are conducted annually. In ad- 
dition, talks on religious subjects are 
given by persons other than those on the 
faculty. Dissatisfaction with the present 
method of teaching religion is also finding 
expression in secondary school circles. 
While the content of the course is subject 
to criticism, it is the text which is the 
special object of attack. The basic text in 
most courses is the catechism, which aims 
“to state in precise terminology the doc- 
trinal and moral teaching of the Church.” 
It is viewed by many as a “boiled down 
theological text book.” Because of lack 
of suitable literature, even the skilled 
teacher with breadth of vision and ade- 
quate knowledge finds it a difficult task 
either to correlate the catechetical instruc- 
tion with the problems the pupil meets in 
everyday life or to inform the pupil of the 
history, liturgy, missionary activities and 
social work of the Church. 

Experimental courses are now being 
conducted in certain schools for the pur- 
pose of developing not only adequate tech- 
nique in text book preparation but more 
effective methods of instruction. A com- 
prehensive survey of these experiments is 
to be found in Experimental Courses in 
Religion, a bulletin published by the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press, Notre 
Dame, Ind. A brief resumé is also in- 
cluded in the article by Dr. Cooper re- 
ferred to in another section. The ex- 
perimental centers are in widely separated 
sections of the country, namely, Columbia 
College Academy, Dubuque, Iowa; St. 
John’s College High School, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, and the diocesan high schools 
of Albany and Brooklyn, New York. The 
Dubuque experiment has already given to 
Catholic secondary education Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Russell’s text Your Religion: 
What It Means To You. Reviewers have 
referred to it as a book which will “catch 
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the mind, the eye, and the heart, a text 
which shows the boy or girl of high school 
age that there is more to his religion than 
catechism—that his Church has a positive 
as well as a negative side.” Its hearty 
reception has given new courage to the 
pioneers who are endeavoring to vitalize 
religious instruction, new hope to those 
sympathetic souls who are trying to link 
it with the problems and interests of 
everyday life. 

The rules of the numerous teaching 
orders and the regulations of the different 
dioceses require that teachers must re- 
ceive adequate training before entering 
the classroom. The academic work in 
the Catholic normal school practically 
parallels that of the public teacher train- 
ing institution. The course of studies in 
the normal schools of the religious orders 
extends over two years. At least two 
semester hours in methods in religion 
must be represented in the total number 
of hours submitted by a candidate for a 
normal diploma. In 1924 there were 92 
normal schools for religious training, in 
which 1,645 teachers were employed and 
17,067 students enrolled. Between 1922 
and 1924 there was an increase of 6 per 
cent in the number of schools, 51 per cent 
in the number of teachers, and 65 per cent 
in the number of students. 

Only a passing reference need be made 
to the seminaries maintained by the vari- 
ous dioceses and religious orders for 
training candidates for the priesthood. 
In 1924, in the 170 institutions in opera- 
tion at that time, there were 1,766 instruc- 
tors employed and 13,984 students en- 
rolled. A significant development in semi- 
nary education in recent years has been 
the introduction of pedagogical subjects 
into the curricula. Many feel that since 
the pastor is the immediate head of the 
parochial school and is, in the opinion of 
certain theologians, under obligations to 
instruct children of certain ages in Chris- 
tian doctrine, it is only meet that he 
should receive some training in educa- 
tional methods during seminary days. 


At the present time there are 153 col- 
leges and universities controlled by the 
Church. Of these, 74 are colleges for 
men and 79 are devoted exclusively to the 
education of women. In 1924, there were 
4,715 instructors caring for 60,169 stu- 
dents. Between 1922 and 1924 the in- 
crease in the number of instructors was 
530, or 12.7 per cent, and in the number 
of students, 11,281, or 23 per cent. The 
1926 returns show that 73,674 students 
are enrolled at the present time, of whom 
39,869 are men and 33,805 women. This 
represents an increase of 13,505 students, 
approximately 22 per cent between 1924 
and 1926. The enrolment in our higher 
institutions of learning is increasing then 
at the rate of a little over 11 per cent 
each year. 

Most of the schools are controlled by 
religious orders. Some, however, are 
maintained by diocesan authorities. Every 
institution offers the usual course in arts 
and sciences. A number offer courses 
leading to the professions, particularly 
those which include professional schools 
in their organization. In the 22 univer- 
sities controlled by the Church there are 
6 schools of dentistry, 10 school of engi- 
neering, 21 schools of law, 5 schools of 
medicine, and 6 schools of pharmacy. 
There are a number of other colleges 
which offer courses in education, com- 
merce and finance, and various subjects 
of a professional character. Of the 128 
semester hours required for graduation 
from the college of arts and sciences of 
a Catholic university, eight must represent 
credits secured in courses in religion. In 
some cases 16 hours are required. It is 
understood, of course, that 136 semester 
hours are required for graduation in 
schools demanding more credit hours in 
religion. The minimum requirement then 
is one hour per semester and the maxi- 
mum two hours. The course generally 
includes dogma, apologetics, scripture, 
Catholic morals and worship. 

Dr. John M. Cooper has instituted a 
course in life problems at Catholic Uni- 
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versity which is meeting with marked 
success. His departure from the beaten 
path is typical of the experimental and 
critical attitude now assumed by instruc- 
tors in religion in the higher educational 
institutions. It connotes the concerted 
effort being made to convince the student 
during college days “that religion is a life 
to be lived and a life to be lived seven days 
of the week, and that it reaches out into all 
departments and phases of human activ- 
ity—spiritual, moral, intellectual, domes- 
tic, economic, recreational, political, social 
and civic.” Dr. Cooper, in discussing re- 
ligion courses of college grade at the 1926 
Convention of the Catholic Educational 
Association, pointed out that the present 
task of the college authorities is to “fuse 
moral and dogma more and more, as did 
Our Lord, as we do still in our sermons. 
If, in the process of fusion, system and 
logical presentation suffer, the loss will 
not be fatal.” 

Through the employment of the so- 
called religious survey, splendid material 
is being secured in some institutions for 
the guidance of the spiritual directors of 
the students. The returns from the 
seventh annual campus canvass at Notre 
Dame University, Notre Dame, Indiana, 
have been made public recently. Twelve 
thousand copies are distributed gratis 
every year. The religious survey delves 
deeply into the religious life of the student 
both on and off the campus. Surveys have 
also been conducted at Santa Clara Uni- 
versity, Santa Clara, California, and Vil- 
lanova College, Villanova, Pennsylvania. 
The work of the foreign missions is now 
making a wide appeal to Catholic college 
students. The Catholic Students Mission 
Crusade, launched in 1918, has been 
largely responsible for this new interest. 
The mission unit of Holy Cross Col- 
lege, Worcester, Massachusetts, has con- 
tributed $8,652 to the foreign missions 
during the past two wears. The student 
enrolment of this institution is approxi- 
mately 1,200. Some 400,000 Catholic 


students are members of the Catholic Stu- 
dent Mission Crusade. 

Texts have not been given much 
thought by college educators. Much re- 
mains to be done in this department. Dr. 
John M. Cooper’s Religion Outlines for 
Colleges, published in four volumes, are 
intended to fill in this gap in the college 
religious education program. Much of 
the material included has been secured 
from the students during the conduct of 
his course in life problems. The second 
volume was published in 1926. The 
others will be available in a short time. 
The writer feels that this resumé of new 
developments in the field of college relig- 
ious education is not entirely satisfactory, 
yet it gives some indication that those re- 
sponsible for the spiritual direction of 
students are seeking for the best means 
“to give religious instruction commensu- 
rate with the graduate’s general educa- 
tion.” 

The Sunday school in many cases is 
the only means available to give Catholic 
children attending public schools the rudi- 
ments of Christian knowledge. The week 
day religious school is now supplementing 
the work of the Sunday school, but the 
number of Catholic children thus cared 
for is negligible. At best the Sunday 
school is but a makeshift. The Sunday 
school year consists of two semesters of 
four months each. The length of the 
course is usually six years, that is, it ex- 
tends until such time as the child has re- 
ceived the sacrament of Confirmation. 
Some thought is now being given to “con- 
tinuation” classes which would parallel 
the courses in religion being developed in 
some of the high school experimental 
classes. The children receive an hour’s 


instruction each Sunday, of which the 
catechism forms the groundwork. In 
parishes where there is a parochial school, 
instruction in the Sunday school is given 
by the Sisters ; otherwise the work is un- 
dertaken by a group of lay volunteers, 
usually composed of Catholic teachers 
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from the public schools of the city, semi- 
narians or college students. 

In 1925 the Archdiocese of San Fran- 
cisco adopted a course of study for its 
Sunday schools. Catechisms were also 
prepared to cover the subject-matter re- 
quired each year. The diocesan superin- 
tendent of schools was empowered to di- 
rect the instruction and to secure reports 
on the progress of the work from each 
pastor annually. Other dioceses have 
some form of supervision in force. The 
San Francisco plan will undoubtedly be 
adopted by many dioceses within the next 
few years. Another innovation in the 
field of informal religious instruction is 
the employment of correspondence 
courses for the instruction of children in 
rural districts. This work was inaugu- 
rated in 1922 by Rt. Rev. Victor Day, 
Helena, Montana, in cooperation with 
the Social Action Departinent of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 
Thousands of children have been pre- 
pared for the sacraments of Communion 
and Confirmation in this way. This divi- 
sion of the N. C. W. C. has also promoted 
religious vacation schools. Last summer 
they were conducted in thirty dioceses 
and cared for more than thirty thousand 
children. The instruction was given by 
lay groups organized by the National 
Council of Catholic Women. 

The Catholic Instruction League, or- 
ganized in 1912, is now doing work 
among children not reached by parochial 
schools in a score of archdioceses and 
dioceses. It carries on its work through 
“Catechism or Instruction Centers” 
where the children are given instruction 
by zealous lay teachers. There are a few 


religious orders which devote themselves 
exclusively to the religious instruction of 
public school children or the children in 
the scattered missions of the southwest. 
The common object of agencies engaged 
in the informal religious instruction of 
Catholic children is to train children to do 
the things they are taught, as distinct 
from instruction. In other words, every 
effort is made “to implant habits of virtue 
in the child’s soul, habits which in later 
years will insure the constant practice of 
his religion.” 

A summary of the data already pre- 
sented gives some concept of the con- 
tribution the Catholic Church is making 
to the cause of religious education in this 
country. In 1922 there were 9,411 educa- 
tional institutions conducted under Cath- 
olic auspices. By 1924 the number had 
increased to 9,783. Therefore, there 
were 372 more schools in operation in 
1924 than in 1922, an increase of four 
per cent during the two year period. The 
number of teachers employed in 1922 was 
63,138; in 1924, 71,705. There were 8,567 
more teachers in 1924 than in 1922, an 
increase of approximately 13 per cent. 
The total number of pupils enrolled in 
1922 was 2,174,204; in 1924, 2,313,183. 
In the course of two years, then, the en- 
rolment in all Catholic schools increased 
by 138,979, or 6 per cent. Since the re- 
turns for 1920, 1922 and 1924 are avail- 
able it is an easy task to predict what the 
return of the 1926 survey will disclose. 
Ultra-conservative estimates based on the 
findings in 1920, 1922 and 1924 indicate 
that there are in operation at present 10,- 
300 Catholic schools, in which 82,000 
teachers are employed and 2,500,000 
pupils are enrolled. 




















RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE COLLEGE 
COURSE 


A. LE ROY: HUFF* 


This paper reports a conference at- 
tended by college administrators and in- 
structors in religious education in Dis- 
ciples’ colleges held in Indianapolis, April 
19, 1927. The conference was called to 
clarify the thinking of instructors and 
administrators on the place of the depart- 
ment of religious education in a college 
curriculum. This department is a newly 
arrived member of the educational house- 
hold, and there is not unanimity of judg- 
ment as to its worth in a college course. 
There was an all but unanimous attend- 
ance of teachers and executives on the 
sessions of the conference. The morning 
was given over to the presentation of four 
papers on various phases of the subject. 
Three hours were spent in the afternoon 
in discussing the positions set forth. 

President D. W. Morehouse of Drake 
University opened the conference with a 
paper on The Integrity of the A. B. De- 
gree. He took the position that the con- 
tent of the A. B. course should be the 
conventional liberal arts subjects. The 
degree should be fundamentally a cultural 
honor, and if the content of the course be 
greatly modified, other degrees should be 
offered instead of the A. B. Dr. More- 
house was not opposed to the embodiment 
of a year’s work in religious education, 
or other subjects, in the college curricu- 
lum, but he believed that if such courses 
are included, they should not be given 
the ranking of a major. Students seek- 
ing the A. B. degree should be required 
to major in liberal arts : language, history, 
mathematics, philosophy. . . 

President Cloyd Goodnight of Bethany 
College followed Dr. Morehouse with a 
paper on A Curriculum in Religious Edu- 
cation. President Goodnight had made a 
study of religious education courses 
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among Disciples’ colleges. He states that: 


. the most common courses in the aver- 
age department of religious education are 
about as follows: 

History, organization, and administration of 
religious education; three or four semester 
hours, often in the sophomore year. 

Methods and material of religious education; 
three to four semester hours, usually following 
the first-mentioned course. 

Theory of religious education; two to three 
semester hours. 

Educational evangelism and worship; two to 
three semester hours. 

Training for leadership; two to three sem- 
ester hours. 

Bible school pedagogy; two semester hours. 

In addition to the above a wide variety of 
courses is offered in the departments in the 
various colleges, viz., the psychology of relig- 
ions, comparative religions, philosophy of relig- 
ion, theory of missions, et cetera. In short, 
many departments afford a habitat for a 
homeless on condition that the title of the 
course enjoys a sort of ecclesiastical flavor.” 

The speaker warned colleges and pro- 
fessors of religious education against a 
looseness of practice in the organization 
of curricula that will bring academic dis- 
respect upon the department. In his judg- 
ment, a department of religious education 
must be something more than a synthetic 
assembly of courses scattered throughout 
the college. “The department must have 
a Zeitgeist of its own.” There is, of 
course, the very important problem of 
articulation with other courses and de- 
partments, but however well this may be 
done, it is not the determining factor in 
making a department of religious educa- 
tion. It is made a department worthy the 
name of “religious education” by some 
central religious purpose, such as training 
young people for efficient service in build- 
ing the Kingdom of God. 

Dr. Goodnight states as his judgment 
that students in religious education should 
major in courses in Old and New Testa- 
ment. These he considers to be the chief 
materials of religious education. The 
department should also establish an in- 
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timate and friendly relationship with gen- 
eral education and psychology. In his 
conclusion he proposes that a college 
should offer credit toward the A. B. de- 
gree for only a minor in religious educa- 
tion, and require all who take this minor 
to major in biblical courses. 

The point of view of the teacher was 
presented by W. E. Powell, Professor of 
Religious Education in Phillips Uni- 
versity.* 

The final paper of the conference was 
read by Robert M. Hopkins, Secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education 
of the United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, in an indeavor to discover What the 
Churches Want from Departments of Re- 
ligious Education in Colleges. Mr. Hop- 
kins had carried on an extensive cor- 
respondence with leading pastors and di- 
rectors of religious education. Fifteen 
pastors and eleven directors had replied to 
his request for information. Their re- 
plies were quoted copiously to present a 
cross section of the judgment of profes- 
sional leaders of the local church. 

It was an illuminating paper, revealing 
a widespread, sympathetic, and supporting 
interest in the work of the department. 
This, in face of the fact that there are 
many unsatisfactory adjustments of re- 
lationship between the pastor and director. 
Inexperience of the director, inadequacy 
of his training, and lack of mutual sym- 
pathy and understanding on the part of 
both pastor and director are the prime 
causes for this friction. But blame for 
these conditions was not laid at the door 
of the department. Its shortcomings were 
cited, but always with a consideration that 
indicated a fine willingness to give it time 
to work out a larger effectiveness in ser- 
vice to the churches. 

There was the recognition that the de- 
partment must minister to three groups of 
students: (1) Those contemplating the 
ministry for their life work. (2) Those 
looking toward the field of religious edu- 
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cation as a life calling. (3) The much 
larger group of students who will render 
only a vocational service to the church. 
There was a feeling that the department 
in an undergraduate college must take 
larger account of the third group than of 
the other two. To quote from Mr. Hop- 
kins’ concluding paragraph: 

“Churches want courses in religious educa- 
tion to become a part of the cultural service 
which the colleges render. There is an in- 
creasing conviction that colleges made possible 
by the financial support of the brotherhood owe 
more to the brotherhood than those institutions 
of learning which are supported by taxation. 
That debt can in part be paid by sending back 
to the churches their sons and daughters eager 
and ready to carry forward the work of the 
church. Here the need is greatest. The rais- 
ing of the general average of intelligent sym- 
pathy for and skilled participation in the 
church’s program of religious education is the 
opportunity with greatest possibilities.” 

In the afternoon session the four papers 
of the morning were discussed, consider- 
ing primarily two questions: (1) What is 
the function of the church college? Is it 
to provide for spiritual culture of the 
entire student body? Is it under obliga- 
tion to offer courses for the avocational 
training of young people who will return 
to the life of the local church? Is it to 
offer pre-professional training for those 
who plan to enter one or another vocation 
within the church? (2) What shall be 
the nature and extent of the courses 
offered in religious education? Shall they 
constitute a major ora minor? Shall they 
be formed by a synthesis, in whole or in 
part, from courses in’other departments 
of the college? What percent shall be 
content, and what percent methods 
courses? The discussion revealed a 
marked diversity of opinion. One col- 
lege president doubted the academic worth 
of courses in religious education, and 
questioned the number of courses avail- 
able for credit toward the A. B. degree. 
In his judgment, they were of insufficient 
extent to justify a college in offering a 
major. A professor from another college 
stated that he had known students to shun 
courses in religious education because of 
their difficulty. Another instructor called 
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attention of the group to the fact that uni- 
versities such as Chicago, Yale, and Co- 
lumbia grant the Ph.D. degree in religious 
education. Another president protested 
against the expectation of students and 
parents that a church college should offer 
courses in education or religious educa- 
tion. To this another president replied 
that such an expectation was entirely valid 
in light of the educational practice of most 
colleges and universities. An instruc- 
tor made the interesting comment that the 
church should provide for the avocational 
training of young people who will later 
return to the home church. Their college 
training will tend to make them too 
sensible -to attempt even avocational 
leadership in the local church unless they 
have had some training for it. 

A missionary worker asked whether a 
college course with a major in religious 
education offered sufficient professional 
training for a director of religious educa- 
tion in the local church. One college 
president replied in the affirmative for all 
but exceptional positions, while another 
educator declared that the A. B. was not 
a professional degree, and a field worker 
in religious education stated that many 
directors were inadequately trained for 
the complex duties of their task. 

Further citation from the discussion is 
not necessary, but a summary of the find- 
ings will indicate the spirit and temper of 
the conference as it came to a close: 

We note with pleasure the increasing recog- 
nition of the importance of religious education 
on the part of the administrative personnel of 
our colleges, as evidenced particularly by the 
discussions in the sessions of this conference. 
We trust that such conferences may be con- 
tinued until they shall have produced clarity 
of judgment upon the function of religious 
education, the processes of motivation, and the 
academic worth of both method and content 
courses in religious education. 

We find that the colleges of the brotherhood 
are recognizing their peculiar relationship to 
the churches that gave them birth. Also that 
they are accepting their obligation which grows 
out of this relationship to develop spiritually 
minded leaders for the local church and to 
train religiously motivated citizens of the so- 
cial order. 

We find that the judgment of the colleges 


is that the practice of the majority of the col- 
leges in granting credit toward the A. B. de- 
gree for a year’s work in religious education is 
academically sound in theory and can, without 
great difficulty, be made sound in the details 
of its practice. 

We find the judgment of the group to be 
that the function of a department of religious 
education in a church college is (1) To provide 
for the avocational training and spiritual cul- 
ture of the entire student group. (2) To offer 
pre-professional training for those who are 
contemplating vocational leadership within the 
church. 

We recommend that the colleges of the 
brotherhood defer from offering adequate pro- 
fessional training for religious vocations, and 
that this training be conceded to those institu- 
tions, in our own brotherhood and elsewhere, 
that are equipped to offer graduate and pro- 
fessional degrees to religious workers. 

We find that the judgment of the conference 
is that the work in religious education should 
be of senior college grade. 

We find further that it seems to be the judg- 
ment of the group that the amount of work in 
religious education for which credit toward 
the A. B. degree may be given should not ex- 
ceed a synthetic major of approximately fifteen 
hours in methods courses, and approximately 
nine hours in the Bible and related courses, or 
a minor of approximately fifteen hours in 
methods courses. This is not to be interpreted 
as advocating any decrease in the amount of 
work for which credit is already being given 
for courses in religious education. Bible. 
church history, etc., in any of the colleges of 
the brotherhood. 

We find also a growing spirit of cooperation 
upon the part of the instructors in religious 
education in our colleges with the teacher train- 
ing program of the Department of Religious 
Education of the U. C. M. S. and with the 
International Council of Religious Education. 
We commend to the instructors in our various 
colleges their cooperation with Mr. Harry Mon- 
roe, Secretary of Leadership Training of the 
Department of Religious Education of the U. C. 
M. S. Particularly do we suggest that all in- 
structors certify to him the names of students 
who have completed work under them for 
which international leadership training credits 
may be given. 


This paper should not close without a 
brief statement of two items that pre- 
sented themselves during the day. One 
was the fallacy evidenced in the assump- 
tion that teaching the text of the Bible 
will produce intelligently motivated lives. 
Repeatedly during the day this assump- 
tion was noted by the writer, but in the 
press of other matters there seemed no 
proper time to challenge it. To call atten- 
tion to it is but to raise what is, in many 
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ways, the most fundamental question in 
the field of religion today. What are the 
processes, what is the technique, by which 
life is motivated? What is the place of 
the Bible in such a process? 

The social order has a technique that is 
no longer a matter of chance. An archi- 
tect knows the technique of building con- 
struction, an electrician knows the tech- 
nique of electrical control, a plumber 
knows the technique for plumbing a 
house, the modern city has a technique 
that gives reasonable assurance of health. 
But in the processes of motivation and 
character formation, the ground of cer- 
tainty is much smaller, the area of un- 
certainty is much larger, and the problem 
is much more complex than in any of 
these other fields. Yet there is reason to 
believe that a technique can be developed 
that will approximate the certainty to be 
found in most of these other realms. To 
this problem religious educators must 
apply themselves. 


The other question is closely related to 
the first. There was confusion of thought 
on standards of training for professional 
workers in religion. One college presi- 
dent stated that the A. B. degree, with a 
year’s work in religious education, would 
fit young people to become directors of 
religious education in most churches. One 
can not refrain from pointed comment : If 
one wishes to travel by airplane he seeks 
a pilot who may or may not have an A. B. 
degree, but he must have special technical 
training as a pilot. In case of illness the 
physician called is not necessarily the pos- 
sessor of an A. B. degree. One seeking 
relief from an aching tooth does not look 
for a person with an A. B. degree. All 
of which only illustrates the policy that 
ought to govern the training and calling 
of professional workers in religion. 

Until both of these questions are more 
clearly resolved in the thinking of relig- 
ious people, the cause of religion will not 
advance with the rapidity that our hearts 
so much desire. 


THE UNDERGRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


THE VIEWPOINT OF A TEACHER* 
WILFRED E. POWELL} 


It seems to me that three basic ques- 
tions lie at the root of our problem. (1) 
Is there a genuine need, in the church 
and in society, for an enlightened leader- 
ship in religious education? (2) Is it the 
function of the college to train such lead- 
ers? (3) Can the church college legiti- 
mately accept as a part of its function the 
training of a leadership that will be able 
intelligently and sympathetically to enter 
into the educational work of the church? 
If these three questions can be answered 
affirmatively it may reasonably be as- 
sumed that all other matters are details of 


*An address given before the annual meeting of the 
Board of Education, Disciples of Christ, at Indian- 
apolis, April 19, 1927. 

{Professor of Religious Education in Phillips Uni- 
versity, Enid, Oklahoma. 


adjustment which will work themselves 
out in the course of time. 

That there is a real and permanent 
need, both in the church and in society, 
for an intelligent leadership in religious 
education should, perhaps, be taken for 
granted in this paper. We are all in- 
terested in religion and in the processes 
by which it becomes effective in life and 
character and is made a vital experience 
from generation to generation. And we 
have all been forced to realize how great 
is the need for a better understanding of 
these processes, and for a more conscious 
and efficient direction of them, if moral- 
ity is to be given the permanent and suffi- 
cient basis which, as we believe, religion 
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alone can give it. In calling attention to 
this need may I simply call to mind a 
few of the many facts which make it 
clear: the secularization of our public 
schools,—the failure of the educational 
agencies of the church to meet the need 
created by that secularization——the vast 
numbers of American children and youth 
not touched by these agencies, and the 
tragic breach between Christian profes- 
sion and Christian practice among many 
of those who have passed through the 
schools of the church,—a condition that 
is, no doubt, in part, due to a faulty edu- 
cational method. 

Somehow the church must more effec- 
tively teach religion. How to achieve 
this end is a many-sided and difficult 
problem. But this much at least seems 
certain. A general improvement of effec- 
tiveness in teaching religion can never be 
secured by the technical training of a 
small group of professional leaders alone. 
The church must make clear to a much 
wider circle its educational needs and pos- 
sibilities. And it is especially urgent 
that it should reach those young people 
of more than ordinary ability who will 
soon be leaders of thought and action in 
various phases of the life of society. To 
these young people it must, if possible, 
give an appréciation of its educational 
task, an understanding of the principles 
underlying it, and in some cases, a meas- 
ure of skill in the processes involved in it. 
Only in this way will the need for an in- 
formed educational leadership for the 
church be met. 

The fact that large numbers of young 
people whom the church must reach are 
in college suggests the possibility that this 
institution might provide the needed 
training. Before such a suggestion can 
be considered, however, a prior question 
must be faced. What is the function of 
the college? 

It would be profitless for me to raise so 
large an issue were it not for the fact that 
its consideration seems a necessary part 
of the argument of this paper. Lack of 


time to discuss the question more fully 
must be an excuse for the seeming dog- 
matism in answering it. The college, I 
take it, is a selective educational institu- 
tion, the major function of which is, 
quoting from two of my former teachers, 
to equip for leadership. The leaders 
whom the college seeks to develop must 
not, however, be given merely a narrow 
and professional training. From the ear- 
liest times the college has been an institu- 
tion of liberal education. Its purpose is, 
to quote from Professors Chapman and 
Counts, of Yale, “to create in the student 
an understanding and appreciation of the 
principles upon which must be reared that 
society and that civilization for which the 
clear in mind and the pure in heart are 
continually striving” (Principles of Edu- 
cation, page 486). It seeks to liberate, 
to free from prejudice and narrowness; 
to equip leaders who can view broadly the 
problems of society; to train men who, I 
quote again, “will be dominated by a 
spirit of service, who honestly and cour- 
ageously will tread the paths which lead 
to progress.” 

The achievement of this wider aim of 
the college is not so much a matter of 
the particular courses included in the 
curriculum, but of the spirit in which 
they are taught and of the attitude which 
they create. The curiculum may change, 
as it has changed a hundred times in the 
history of the American college, but if 
the institution is to maintain its unique 
and special function in society it must 
continue to provide a liberal training for 
those who enter its halls. 

In the light of these considerations we 
face the question: Can the church college 
legitimately accept as a part of its func- 
tion the training of a leadership that will 
be able intelligently and sympathetically 
to enter the educational work of the 
church? 

It would seem, would it not, that the 
church college, if it is to justify its ex- 
istence, must differ in some important 
respects from, let us say, the state insti- 
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tution. Without minimizing in the least 
the possibilities for religious training in 
the schools of the state, it is surely the 
peculiar duty of the Christian college to 
keep in closer touch than other schools 
with the institution that gave it birth, to 
be more responsive to the needs of the 
church, to be more concerned about the 
religious undergirding of morality. in the 
life of the nation, to seek with greater 
devotion to give its students a genuine 
religious motive for the service of human- 
ity, and to give to those who desire it a 
measure of. preparation for the vocations 
of the church, as the state institution does 
for the secular vocations. Of course, 
much more than the curriculum is in- 
volved in the attainment of these ends. 
But the inclusion of courses in religion 
would seem to be an essential factor in 
making the church college the kind of in- 
stitution its special function requires it 
to be. The students of Phillips Uni- 
versity recorded as the three most im- 
portant religious influences in their lives 
as college students: the church services, 
the personal influence of teachers, and 
the courses in Bible and other religious 
subjects. These three items were chosen 
from eight or nine suggested possibilities. 
The Christian college must recognize 
both the religious and the educational re- 
quirements of its students. But it must 
do more than that. It must be responsive 
to these needs in the church and in 
society. It cannot, if it is true to the 
spirit that brought it into being, hold 
itself aloof from the need of the church 
for an intelligent leadership in the field 
of religious education. 

Two possibilities, then, lie before the 
church college if it is to take seriously its 
special function in the face of the present 
situation. It may, on the one hand, 
change its curriculum to admit a con- 
siderable amount of specialized profes- 
sional work and accept unreservedly the 
task of training specialists for some of 
the educational enterprises of the church. 

If a college should take this course, it 


would, by so doing, become a professional 
school and could no longer be considered 
an institution of liberal education. It 
would, no doubt, indicate the altered 
character of the training given by offering 
a professional degree. It is conceivable 
that under certain circumstances such a 
course might be permissible, perhaps 
even desirable. Something of the kind 
has taken place in the undergraduate di- 
vision of the Boston School of Religious 
Education where the B. R. E. degree is 
awarded at the close of the four years of 
work at the college level. 

The other possibility open to the 
church college is that it include in its cur- 
riculum a limited amount of non-special- 
ized work in religious education while 
still retaining its distinctive function as 
an institution of liberal training. The 
position I wish to defend is that this 
second course is the most desirable one 
for the Christian school to take, that it is 
practicable, and that it does not involve 
any radical departure from the best tra- 
ditions of college. The Christian college 
will not become a professional school 
merely by offering a reasonable amount 
of training which has a vocational bear- 
ing. The undergraduate department will 
not train specialists. It will rather seek 
to give to many students an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the principles 
underlying religious education and of 
their place in building a better society, 
and it will provide a limited amount of 
training for service in this field. Toa 
smaller number of students the college 
will make possible what might be termed 
a pre-professional course that will lay the 
foundation for more specialized graduate 
work should they desire to secure further 
professional training. 

There are, of course, many difficulties 
in the way of the practical application of 
this point of view. Three groups of 
problems will have to be faced. (1) 
Those that concern matters of adjust- 
ment, standardization, and relationships 
to other departments ; (2) those involved 
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in determining the amount of work in 
this field that can legitimately be offered 
by the college; (3) those involved in de- 
termining the nature of the courses which 
should be offered. 

It is impossible in this paper to deal 
with the first of these groups of prob- 
lems. Courses in religious education are 
relatively new. They are apt to be in- 
adequately organized and are at times, no 
doubt, weak in content. The teacher 
finds it difficult to avoid overlapping and 
duplication in his courses and he may have 
trouble in securing proper recognition for 
them. He may have to face opposition— 
some of it based upon matters of prin- 
ciple and some, perhaps, due to prejudice 
against that which is new. These condi- 
tions, however, have existed many times 
in the history of the college with respect 
to subjects which are now accepted with- 
out question as a part of the curriculum. 
In the general college English language 
and literature, modern foreign languages, 
and the physical and social sciences are 
cases in point, and in the church college, 
biblical literature may perhaps be con- 
sidered a further example. If the need 
that has called this new department into 
existence is as real as we believe it to be, 
such difficulties can and will be overcome 
as the courses are further developed. 

There is, perhaps, little to guide us in 
answering the question as to the amount 
of work in religious education which may 
legitimately be offered in the undergradu- 
ate college. Perhaps all of those who are 
interested in the subject at all would be 
willing to admit a few elective courses 
into the curriculum of the schools of the 
church, many would no doubt approve 
the granting of a minor, and perhaps a 
smaller number would agree that a major 
in this field is not too much to offer. It 
seems to me that a major, or at least an 
amount of work equal to that required 
for a major, is not an unreasonable pro- 
vision for the Christian college to make. 
In most colleges 20 to 25 hours are suffi- 
cient to constitute a major in any subject, 


and, if courses in religious education are 
to be offered at all, it would seem that a 
like amount might well be made available 
to the student who seeks to follow his in- 
terests in this field. Certainly the college 
will never be able to secure the kind of 
trained men it needs to teach these 
courses unless they are given equal recog- 
nition with those of other departments. 
This conclusion is in general harmony, 
it will be remembered, with the recom- 
mendation of the joint committee of the 
Religious Education Association and the 
Council of Church Boards made in 1921. 
The committee, under the chairmanship 
of Professor Coe, urged that Christian 
colleges offer at least thirty hours of 
Bible and religious education courses. 
The amount suggested would seem to 
gain further confirmation from the fact 
that many of the best university colleges 
in the land allow one year of professional 
work to be taken in the course leading to 
the bachelor’s degree. At Yale, for ex- 
ample, where the best traditions are 
always zealously guarded, a year of law, 
a year of divinity, or a year of fine arts 
may be applied toward the B. A. or the 
Ph.B. degree. Columbia, Chicago, and 
many of the state universities have a 
somewhat similar arrangement with their 
professional schools. If these universi- 
ties can legitimately include a year of 
professional work in the four-year col- 
lege course, it seems that the Christian 
college might well give like recognition to 
courses bearing upon the vocations of the 
church. Whether such recognition re- 
quires the granting, technically, of a 
major in religious education may be open 
to question although I can see little rea- 
son why this should not be done. The 
major, I take it, represents the field of 
the student’s main interest and the sub- 
ject which he is perhaps best prepared to 
follow should he wish to continue his 
studies in some graduate school. It seems 
to me to be altogether fitting for a Chris- 
tian college to graduate students who 
have a genuine interest in the educational 
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task of the church, or who may desire to 
prepare themselves, by specialized gradu- 
ate training, to enter some of the avenues 
of professional service that are opening 
up in connection with it. 

But the college ideal of a liberal train- 
ing will have considerable bearing upon 
the nature of the subjects taught in this 
new department. It would seem to sug- 
gest that the major, if one is allowed, 
should be made up of non-specialized 
courses and that they should be as rich in 
informational content and as broad in 
scope as possible. There are very great 
differences in the kinds of courses that 
may be offered, and in the spirit and man- 
ner in which they may be taught. Some 
subjects in this field are, it seems to me, 
quite as broadening, as cultural, as lib- 
eralizing as many of those which have an 
undisputed place in the curriculum. And 
even those courses which seek to develop 
a measure of skill may be given a per- 
spective and an emphasis that will keep 
them from being narrowly technical. If 
this is done, the undergraduate major can 
scarcely be called professional. It does 
not equip the student in any complete 
sense for a profession or vocation, al- 
though, of course, it gives him a much 
better preparation for certain callings 
than he would otherwise have. What it 
does, however, is rather to make him 
conscious of certain large problems of 
the church and of society, to awaken his 
interest in them and to give him a meas- 
ure of skill in some of the processes that 
may help toward their solution. 

May I be permitted to make my mean- 
ing clear by comparing the courses in the 
undergraduate major in my own depart- 
ment with that of an institution which 
provides a professional training? One of 
the best of these schools offers an under- 
graduate major in such specialized fields 


of religious education as children’s work, 
fine arts, town and country church work, 
Americanization and immigrant work, 
and the like. The courses in each of 
these departments are also highly special- 
ized. The religious education major at 
Phillips University, on the other hand, is 
made up of the following fundamental 
courses: (1) principles, (2) administra- 
tion, (3) methods in teaching, (4) curri- 
culum, (5) history, and (6) psychology of 
religion. Some six to ten hours of Bible 
content courses are included in the major 
and there are prerequisites in the depart- 
ment of psychology. These courses are 
practically all taken in the junior and 
senior years. At least three of them, 
while they have a definite bearing upon 
vocational interests, are rightly con- 
sidered cultural rather than professional, 
if such a distinction is to be made. 

Here then, in summary, is the view- 
point of at least one college teacher as 
to the questions under discussion: The 
church and society are in dire need of an 
informed and intelligent leadership in 
religious education. The Christian col- 
lege must be responsive to that need. Its 
function as a college is to train leaders 
who will be broadly sympathetic and in- 
telligent as to the problems of society. 
One of the functions as a Christian in- 
stitution is to train a leadership that will 
be broadly sympathetic and intelligent as 
to the problems of the church. And of 
these problems none is more fundamental 
than that of religious education. It would 
seem reasonable, therefore, for the Chris- 
tian college to offer, in this field, a major 
made up of non-specialized courses which 
will be largely of a cultural character 
although having a vocational bearing, and 
which will equip the student to enter in 
a more worthy manner into the educa- 
tional task of the church. 
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SITUATION ELEMENTS CONTRIBUTING TO 
SUCCESS OR FAILURE IN RELIGIOUS 
WORK 


CHESTER A. KERR* 


The persons in the little tragedy of 
waste described below represent types. 


Numerous observations, together with - 


reports of strikingly similar instances 
from many others, upon which this paper 
is based, would indicate that the instance 
is genuinely typical : 

An executive in an organization whose 
work is socio-religious in character, in the 
natural course of events, secured from 
his governing board authority to appoint 
a special sub-committee for supervision 
of a certain piece of work as part of the 
general organization program. The com- 
mittee being duly appointed, investigated 
their job and recommended to the ex- 
ecutive that he secure a man who by train- 
ing and experience was specially fitted to 
work with them in doing the special work 
assigned to them. The executive searched 
diligently for candidates and questioned 
each at length and in detail. In addition, 
he secured all sorts of recommendations 
for each candidate and, thus armed, made 
his nomination to his governing board. 
Mr. Jones was elected and was invited to 
meet with his potential committee. He 
accepted, and in the course of the meeting 
with the committee was told in full de- 
tail what his duties would be. Mr. Jones 
had confidence enough in himself to be- 
lieve that he could perform those duties, 
and so he accepted the position. In a 
year Mr. Jones left that position, totally 
dissatisfied with himself, and a failure in 
the eyes of his executive and the govern- 
ing board, and neither knew exactly why. 
That uncertain feeling made it extremely 
difficult for Mr. Jones to secure another 
position, because when he referred pos- 
sible employers to his former executive, 





*Now completing residence requirements for the 
doctorate in Religious Education at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


they were told that “he rubbed people the 
wrong way,” that “he couldn’t get along 
with his executive,” etc. 

It is because I have some evidence that 
Mr. Jones is merely an example and not 
an isolated case that I wish to offer these 
considerations. 

One phase of vocational guidance 
which has as yet scarcely been touched in 
the fields of social and professional relig- 
ious work is the analysis of the situation 
to determine whether there are in it ele- 
ments which may determine success or 
failure for those who work in those fields. 
It hardly needs to be said that when an 
executive in any one of these fields seeks 
a person to fill a position within his or- 
ganization, he makes it his business to 
ascertain more or less of personal history, 
educational background and general quali- 
fications of the candidate for the task for 
which he is being considered, but, does 
anyone know of more than scattering, iso- 
lated instances in which the executive in 
question has been at pains thoroughly to 
acquaint the candidate with the peculiari- 
ties of the particular field in which he is 
being invited to labor? Granted that the 
executive may give the candidate a very 
carefully detailed and minutely itemized 
schedule of his duties, yet the real ques- 
tion remains: Does he give the candidate 
the honest facts as to the personality-rela- 
tionship conditions under which he will 
be expected to carry out those duties? 

We seem not to have taken into account 
that men do not always succeed or fail 
primarily because of ability or inability 
to perform certain work. Men succeed 
or fail in a situation, and in so far as 
social and professional religious work is 
concerned, that situation is very largely 
made up of the various personalities who 
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have a more or less direct relationship to 
him and to each other, as he carries on 
his work. It would seem that as a per- 
son undertakes almost any form of work 
within the social or professional religious 
field, whether it be as a settlement worker, 
Y. M. C. A. secretary, or director of re- 
ligious education, there are certain vari- 
ables which may be found in combination. 
It is very largely the type of combination 
of these variables as found which deter- 
mines success or failure. These variables 
are: (a) Degree of ability in his special 
field, and (b) Degree of knowledge of 
the personality-elements which make up 
his working situation. The man whose 
ability is small and whose knowledge of 
the personality-situation is scanty, is al- 
most certainly foredoomed to failure. 
Chances for success are only slightly 
greater in the case of the men whose abil- 
ity is small even though he is quite well 
informed about the situation, but even the 
man who has a large degree of ability is 
going to have a very real fight to succeed 
if he has to learn all the peculiarities of 
the situation after he gets into it. Com- 
mon sense would indicate that the man 
who has a real chance for rendering suc- 
cessful service is the man of fair to high 
ability who is well informed about the 
situation before he gets into it. 

In a rough way I wish to indicate some 
of the questions which I feel every can- 
didate to any socio-religious position has 
a right to have answered frankly and hon- 
estly before he steps into a new place of 
service. I have suggested that the per- 
sonalities are very largely the situation, 
so it would seem that the candidate would 
want to know about: 

I. The sub-committee with which he 
will work. 

(a) Who make up the committee? 

Is it made up wholly of men who have 
some intelligent appreciation of the task? 
Or, does it also include some members 
who, in addition to having some appre- 
ciation of the task, also have a real voice 





in determining the policies, financial and 
otherwise, of the organization? 

(b) What is the educational back- 
ground of each committee member ? 

(c) What is his church affiliation, and 
his theological attitude? 

(d) What is his standing in the com- 
munity ? 

(e) What is the relationship of this 
sub-committee to the executive? (A most 
important consideration, e. g. in churches 
where the pastor has failed to attract his 
young people or has had an open break 
with them. In such a case, where a sub- 
committee is appointed by the official 
board to secure a director of religious 
education, to make up for pastoral 
deficiencies, there is almost certain to be 
a strained feeling. Or, in cases where a 
church committee on religious education 
happens to see deeper into the religious 
educational work of the church than does 
the pastor and insists on getting a direc- 
tor, the pastor is very apt to feel that 
something is being “put over on him” if 
a director is secured, and there may be 
unhappy results. ) 

II. Other members of the staff : 

(a) Their experience in their own 
field. 

(b) Their evaluation of the work to 
be handled by the new man. 

(c) Their educational backgrounds, 
theological attitudes, etc. 

(d) Their attitude towards the execu- 
tive, e. g., are they loyal to him? Why? 
Why not? : 

III. The executive: 

(a) What does he mean by the word 
“co-operation” ? i. e., does he really mean 
working together with his staff, or does 
he mean that he expects his staff to carry 
out his orders? Does he regard his staff 
as a group of specialists (actual or in 
training), with him as the co-ordinator 
of their programs, or does he expect them 
to “follow his lead in every particular”? 

(b) Does he depend on a clique within 
his governing board to push through his 
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policies, regardless of committee and 
board action? 

(c) How important does he think the 
special work is to which he is calling a 
co-worker? Does he have enough real 
acquaintance with it to be thoroughly and 
intelligently sympathetic? Does he think 
it important enough to see to it that the 
new man is properly and heartily wel- 
comed and introduced to various civic 
and other groups in which he and his 
work should be known? When out- 
siders make inquiries with reference 
to the special work being done by 
the new man does the executive answer 
the questions himself, or will he send for 
his associate, present him to the ques- 
tioner and ask him to reply? 


(d) On what basis does he expect the 
loyalty of his co-workers? Does he un- 
derstand that loyalty is won, and does 
not come merely because he happens to 
be the executive? Will he respect the 
opinions of his associates, or does he 
expect them to be “Yes” men? 

(e) How happy are his contacts with 
the particular group with which the new 
man will work? 

(£) What are his social and religious 
attitudes and prejudices? (The maga- 
zines he reads ; the social reformers whose 
works he has read or has had lecture for 
him; and the type of preacher he ad- 
mires, will give clues.) 

(g) Does he work under the direction 
of, in co-operation with, or dictate to, his 
governing board? 

(h) What is his attitude towards ex- 
perimentation and research in the spe- 
cial field? 

(i) Is the executive afraid to give his 
co-workers too much “rope” lest they 
over-shadow him in importance? 

(j) What is the attitude of the ex- 
ecutive towards stated inabilities of the 
candidate? (e. g. If a candidate says 


frankly, “I sometimes let my enthusiasm 
for a piece of work make me forget 
budget limitations,” what does the execu- 
tive say? “Well, I’m sorry but you won't 


do here,” or, “Well, we'll be glad to help 
you set some sort of check on yourself 
so you won't do that unnecessarily”? In 
other words, does the executive look for 
a completely trained and finished product 
as a co-worker, or does he expect to 
do a little training himself ?) 

(k) Does the executive ordinarily 
favor using all the locally trained talent 
he can get, or does he seek to import 
the highest grade men, regardless of 
where he can find them? 

IV. What is the standing of the or- 
ganization in the community? 

(a) Is it co-operative, or non-co-op- 
erative with other agencies? Does it 
attempt to dictate to other agencies how 
they shall co-operate with it? etc. 


These are merely suggestive, and cer- 
tainly securing such vital information as 
I have suggested could best be done after 
some rather refined techniques had been 
worked out. 


Further, I feel that a candidate has a 
right to know why and under what cir- 
cumstances his predecessor left the field, 
and he should certainly know why he 
was asked to become a candidate. It 
does sometimes happen that an executive 
has searched for a suitable candidate for 
many months and finds himself, two 
weeks or ten days ahead of the time be- 
fore a vacancy must be filled, without a 
man for the place. In such a case he is 
very liable to do the best he can in a last- 
minute extremity. Such a situation may 
result in a very cursory examination 
into the candidate’s qualifications and a 
heightening of the intensity with which 
effort is put forth to induce the first man 
who comes along to take the place. It 
is manifestly unfair to put a man in a 
job as a mere “stop-gap.” 

And, too, to a reasonable extent, an 
executive has a right to know both sides 
of a man’s previous relationships, if he 
knows how to weigh them fairly. Re- 
cently a candidate for a responsible posi- 
tion, at the request of a committee, gave 
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a list of references. The candidate knew 
that all the men on his reference-list were 
men who had an intimate understanding 
of his work and that they would fairly 
evaluate it. Letters received by the com- 
mittee were so uniformly high in their 
praise of the candidate that the commit- 
tee thought they were “too good to be 
true,” and so asked for some derogatory 
statements, from people who had not 
agreed with the candidate in his former 
work. Generally such statements can be 
secured, but, as is very often the case, 
they will have to be obtained from men 
who do not have any real background 
upon which to base a fair judgment of 
the man and his work. Now, suppose 
the candidate does secure such statements 
for the committee, how is the commit- 
tee to know that they are biased state- 


ments, based on ignorance? And if he 
safeguards himself by saying that such is 
the case, will not the committee imme- 
diately feel that the reason he feels that 
these derogatory statements are biased 
is simply because they do not agree with 
him? 

The waste of energy and talent in- 
volved in misplacing men and women in 
socio-religious work is terrific. Part of 
it comes, no doubt, because men are not 
properly “sized-up” before they are put 
into the positions. It seems reasonable 
to suppose, also, that another very large 
wastage comes because the man who is a 
candidate is allowed to know so little 
about the elements of the situation into 
which he is being invited, that he can- 
not possibly make any fair estimate of 
his own chances of success in that field. 


SURVEYING 
ARTHUR L. SWIFT, JR.* 


The word “survey” has had so great a 
variety of uses as to have rendered it all 
but useless, while the word “research” is 
in somewhat better repute. The latter is 
presumed to imply thoroughness of scien- 
tific method and accuracy of scientific 
measurement as applied to a generalized 
but clearly defined field. The former is 
too frequently taken to imply a vague and 
somewhat indefinite analysis of a localized 
situation. 

At its best, the survey has much in com- 
mon with true research. It addresses 
itself to the solution of a clearly defined 
problem. It attempts, without ignoring 
subjective elements, to be thoroughly ob- 
jective in its approach. It uses the proc- 
esses of analysis and of re-synthesis. In 
so doing it employs, as far as possible, 
the methods and measurements of science, 
observing, collecting, classifying and eval- 
uating relevant data, tracing causal rela- 
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tionships, and, at the last, by the process 
of induction, offering those conclusions 
and recommendations which the facts, as 
assembled and weighed, seem clearly to 
justify. It differs from research chiefly 
in two respects,—it is limited in the ex- 
tent to which it may devote itself to the 
formulation and standardization of new 
techniques, and its results need not be of 
more than local significance and applica- 
tion. It must attempt the solution of a 
particular problem, existing within and as 
a part of a specific situation, a situation 
always unique in its complex of factors 
and their inter-relations. Just because it 
must offer a solution to that problem while 
the problem remains acute, it must utilize, 
as best it can, existing techniques. And 
only to the extent to which the basic ele- 
ments of its problem resemble other prob- 
lems elsewhere can it possess any degree 
of universality. 

One illustration must suffice to clarify 
the distinction. The devising and stand- 
ardizing of tests by which growth of char- 
acter may be measured, the application of 
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those tests in the most representative va- 
riety of situations, and the ultimate for- 
mulation of laws of character growth 
belong within the field of research. The 
use of those same tests in a given church 
school in order to discover and improve 
the effectiveness of its educational proc- 
esses, while it will incidentally make a 
contribution to the research project above 
mentioned, is but part of a survey of that 
church school, in both aim and scope 
limited to that one problem. A research 
is a study of a problem generalized from 
a representative variety of its socialized 
forms, in an attempt to arrive at a solu- 
tion of universal validity within that field 
of study. A survey is a study of a local- 
ized problem in an attempt to arrive at a 
solution localized both in time and space. 

This paper is limited to a study of 
those activities usually found within the 
functioning of a Protestant church school. 
This type of survey here to be projected 
has, to the author’s best knowledge, never 
been fully applied in any church school 
situation. It has once been applied, under 
the author’s personal direction, to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
the City of New York, in an attempt to 
improve the efficiency of that association. 

The typical Y. M. C. A. survey has 
been primarily a community survey, ad- 
dressing itself to the two-fold problem: 
“What are the needs of the community ? 
Which among these needs should the Y. 
M. C. A. meet or meet more fully?” The 
weakness of this method lies chiefly in the 
fact that as a rule more data are gathered 
about the community than have any rele- 
vancy to the association in question ; too 
little attention is given to a thorough 
evaluation of the association itself ; and it 
is found difficult to isolate from the mass 
of community data and relate to the real 
problems of the association those facts 
which are relevant to them. Church 
school surveys employing this same 
method are subject to similar criticism. 
In this attempt briefly to outline the or- 
ganization and methodology of a church 
school survey the approach is through a 


study of the school itself to reach an eval- 
uation and to formulate recommendations. 
This must involve a study of certain as- 
pects of the community situation, but al- 
ways in relation to definite problems 
within the school. 

In the preparation of the survey outline 
it is necessary strictly to limit the area of 
investigation in the interests of the ends 
sought. With this in mind the following 
questions may be used to sift all projected 
portions of the outline: 

1. What, precisely, do you want to 

know? 

2. Why do you want to know it? 
That is, what, historically, makes 
this knowledge desirable? 

3. What data are available and how 
reliable are they? 

4. What methods will you use in se- 
curing and evaluating them, and 
how reliable are these methods? 

5. Will the results thus derived be of 
sufficient reliability ? 

6. Who will do this work? Is he pos- 
sessed of the requisite training and 
skill ? 

7. How long will it take? 

8. What will it cost? 

9. What will be the probable value of 
the results? 

For the purposes of this paper let it 
be understood that the church school to be 
studied is located in a largely industrial 
community of 70,000 inhabitants, includ- 
ing 10%, or 7,000, foreign born; has a 
membership of seven hundred pupils with 
about as many boys as girls, and of assort- 
ed ages from kindergarten to senior de- 
partment ; that through the week are car- 
ried on a variety of activities, in the 
main utilizing the organized classes as 
clubs under the leadership of the class 
teacher or of some other adult, though in 
certain activities dealing with pupils in 
larger composite groups; that those par- 
ticipating in week-day activities are, for 
the most part, members of church school 
classes; that the equipment includes six 
small club rooms, a larger game room, 
a gymnasium with facilities for basket- 
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ball and other group games ; that the per- 
sonnel consists of a director of religious 
education, a director of boys’ work, and a 
director of girls’ work, all on full time, 
and fifty volunteer workers, ten of whom 
give two periods a week, and the remain- 
ing forty but one, excepting teachers’ 
meetings, committee meetings, and spe- 
cial activities at certain seasons such as 
the Christmas holidays. 

The situation is chosen with a view to 
presenting a wide variety of problems so 
that smaller schools may find within the 
methodology suggested that which applies 
in less complex situations, while larger 
schools will not find the methodology at 
many points inadequate. It is obvious 
that within the limits prescribed, the va- 
rious aspects of such a survey as is here 
indicated can be but briefly treated, the 
various techniques but briefly described. 

Reference has already been made to the 
necessity of objective study, with due con- 
sideration of subjective factors. To this 
end it is advisable that the director of the 
survey should not be professionally or 
otherwise connected with the church or 
school. A “self-study” almost inevitably 
lacks objectivity, is limited by the person- 
ality factors involved, and tends to an un- 
scientific acceptance of the status quo. 
The writer is, however, in complete agree- 
ment with Mr. E. C. Lindeman, that the 
viewpoints both of the “objective ob- 
server” and of the “participant observer” 
are needed. He therefore suggests that 
there be associated with the director, but 
in subordinate capacity, one or more per- 
sons experienced in and sympathetic with 
the work of similar church schools, or 
even of the school under investigation. 
The survey, to be effective, must itself 
be an educational undertaking, challeng- 
ing, securing, and maintaining the whole- 
hearted cooperation of those charged with 
running the school. Otherwise its recom- 
mendations will be rendered more or less 
ineffectual by the antagonisms which will 
have been aroused, and the work of inter- 
preting and applying its findings made in 
many instances prohibitively difficult. 


The first task of the surveyors must be 
to study the history of the school, trac- 
ing its evolution both in purpose and in 
scope, isolating and then inter-relating 
its various trends and emphases, so that 
the present and future may be viewed 
as a part of a continuous process, within 
a true perspective. 

Next in order should come a careful 
analysis of the constituency of the school 
—that is, of the pupils and participants 
themselves. This should be grounded in 
a necessarily less careful analysis of the 
past constituency and should present a 
chart of the yearly growth or decline of 
membership up to the present. It should 
list and count and compare the following 
facts concerning every pupil now en- 
rolled: name, date of birth, sex, place of 
birth, place of residence, whether living 
at home, education (grade in school) ; 
condition of parentage, including: num- 
ber living, step-parents, place of birth of 
parents, religion of parents, age of pa- 
rents, occupation of parents, education of 
parents—after school or full time occupa- 
tion, date of entering church school (if 
from other community), year of arrival, 
church school activities regularly partici- 
pated in, and (for adult pupils) marital 
state. This may seem an exhaustive list, 
yet no religious educator can fail to see 
how closely related are these facts to any 
adequate program. And for the purposes 
of the survey, no other collection of data 
can have comparable value. With a mem- 
bership of seven hundred, the use of the 
Findex Card System would greatly ex- 
pedite the statistical process and would 
later serve as a permanent means of rec- 
ord keeping. A process of hand-sorting 
may, however, be used. To expedite the 
sorting it will be found necessary to des- 
ignate by code numbers certain of the 
facts listed above,—for example, giving 
a code number to those who have been in 
the school from one day to six months, 
from six months to one year, from one 
year to two years, etc., a code number to 
each of the various program activities, to 
each of a series of age groups, and to each 
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of a number of occupational groups, 
classified by similarity of occupation. 

The tabulation and comparison of these 
data will reveal a surprising amount of 
relevant information, in addition to the 
simple facts of number, age, sex, etc., 
tabulated separately. A study of the place 
of residence of those engaging in each 
activity will indicate the relative “draw- 
ing power” of these activities, and will 
reveal those not reached in each resi- 
dence area. A further classification of 
these activity groups by age, sex and na- 
tionality will show the effect of these fac- 
tors, both singly and combined, upon the 
drawing power of each activity. In any 
attempt to extend the program of the 
school to other residence areas, the degree 
of response can be predicted in terms of 
distance from the school, age, sex and 
nationality of those within the areas in 
question. Other factors, such as similar 
facilities elsewhere offered, nationality 
and religion, transit facilities and the 
number of busy streets to be crossed will, 
of course, need also to be considered. The 
tabulation of average length of member- 
ship within each activity group will afford 
a statistical measure of the “holding 
power” of each activity which, when quali- 
fied in terms of other contributing factors, 
will afford a means of comparative evalu- 
ation of these activities. A similar tabu- 
lation at a later date will reveal any 
change in the holding power of each activ- 
ity. A tabulation of the number and va- 
riety of activities engaged in by each 
member will give a measure of the in- 
tensiveness of the service of the school— 
and, if desired, in terms of age, sex and 
other classifications. 

The evaluation of program is, of neces- 
sity, a functional study, seeking to answer 
the following questions: In what activi- 
ties and with what groups is the school 
operating? What are the overlappings 


and inter-relationships between them? 
How effectively is the work done? What 
is the cost per member? What that is 
being done might profitably be aban- 


doned? What that is not being done 
might profitably be undertaken? The 
membership analysis provides at once a 
variety of facts concerning those engaged 
in each activity and serves as a base for 
more detailed study. Briefly stated, the 
following techniques may be employed: 
(1) Opinion studies both of members and 
others, including church school officials, 
prominent church members, parents and 
outsiders. Opinions may be secured by 
means of (a) questionnaires, (b) infor- 
mal interviews, and (c) standard inter- 
views. (2) Case studies of certain mem- 
bers, selected by means of weighted ran- 
dom sampling, to discover the extent to 
which the church school contacts have 
been influential—have “made a differ- 
ence.” (3) Observation and evaluation 
of each activity over a period of time by 
specialists using measurement scales and 
standards previously agreed upon. (4) 
Attitude tests, character growth tests, 
tests of content of knowledge, given at 
stated intervals (using in each instance 
a battery of tests) to discover the effects 
and influence upon members of various 
types of activities, and of leadership. 
The survey must also undertake an an- 
alysis of the personnel of the school, that 
is, of the professional and volunteer staff. 
This is perhaps the most difficult and deli- 
cate aspect of the entire study and de- 
mands of the staff a true spirit of sports- 
manship and cooperation. It is at this 
point, more directly than at any other, 
that a “self-study” breaks down. Nor 
can any member of a group undertake 
an analysis of the personnel of that group 
without jeopardizing his position in it. 
The following techniques should be 
employed. With the professional work- 
ers: (1) A job-analysis by fifteen-min- 
ute intervals over a typical period of two 
weeks to discover exactly what each does 
and the time devoted to each function. 
This will be done by the workers them- 
selves, the appropriate blank forms and 
codes being provided. (2) The collection 
of facts as to length of service, salary 
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and salary increases. With both profes- 
sional and volunteer workers: (3) The 
collection of facts as to age, education, 
previous experience, and present study 
and reading. (4) Standard interviews to 
reveal attitudes toward other workers, to- 
ward the tasks assigned, the various pol- 
icies of the school, supervision, teachers’ 
and committee meetings and the like, 
these to be treated as confidential and 
privileged data. (5) An analysis of staff 
turn-over during a five-year period. (6) 
A comparison of the qualifications of 
those leaving the staff with the qualifica- 
tions of those replacing them. (7) Ob- 
servation and grading of the effectiveness 
of the work of each staff member,—in 
terms of accepted standards and measure- 
ments. The use of the Observation Rec- 
ords, forms 1 and 2, developed by L. K. 
Hall and published by Association Press 
are recommended. (8) If possible, a 
comparison of salary scales, education, 
training, etc., as between the staff of 
this church school and of some other 
similar school. (9) A study of the super- 
visory methods used, and (10) of the ex- 
tent to which staff and teachers’ meetings 
are cooperative and democratic. 

The suggested outline has already con- 
sidered history, membership, program 
and personnel. Building and equipment 
should be studied in relation to the pro- 
gram study, that is, to the uses to which 
both building and equipment are and 
might be put, and their adequacy or in- 
adequacy for existing or contemplated 
activities. A rating scale modeled after 
those used in public school surveys and 
in the survey of the physical department 
equipment of the New York City Y. M. 
C. A. will serve as a means of gathering 
and weighing the essential data. The 
effectiveness of building management and 
upkeep, of janitor service, heating and 
lighting needs also to be considered and 
reported upon. 

Organization and administration as a 
separate phase of the study is difficult to 
define. Out of every other aspect of the 


study come facts and impressions as to 
the effectiveness of these elements in the 
total situation. It is necessary, in addi- 
tion, to study the official minutes of the 
meetings of boards and committees, and 
to attend such meetings in order to study 
the organization at first hand. A chart 
should be drawn showing the actual or- 
ganizational groups and their relationship, 
with special reference to the functions 
and authorities exercised by each. An- 
other chart should show the procedure by 
which certain things are done, a new 
course of study chosen and purchased, a 
new piece of equipment secured, a change 
in the activities schedule engineered, with 
a view to discovering waste effort, fric- 
tion, waste time, and the faulty delegation 
of authority. The extent to which the 
membership shares in the formulation 
and determination of policy is of vital 
importance and should be factually stated. 

Closely related to this aspect of the 
study is finance and publicity. Whence 
come the funds that support the work? 
Are they adequate? How are they se- 
cured? How might they be increased? 
Is the supporting constituency well-in- 
formed as to the school’s activities? 
Should the school, including week-day 
activities, be more largely self-supporting ? 
This involves a careful study of the books 
and of all sources of income, and often 
makes obvious the need for more careful 
financial records. 

Membership record-keeping is likely 
to need special study. The membership 
analysis will reveal many shortcomings 
and inaccuracies of the existing records, 
the absence of much needed information. 
Record-bookkeeping for its own sake is a 
waste of time. As a means of providing 
a steady and reliable check upon all 
church school activities it may be invalua- 
ble. In addition to the record of facts 
suggested by the membership analysis the 
survey might well show the need for a 
careful case record system by which brief 
life histories of members might be kept— 
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to serve not only as a means of better 
guiding and counselling the membership 
but also as a means of recording and 
evaluating the effectiveness of the work. 

It would be unwise to attempt to for- 
mulate recommendations without making 
a leisure time study, especially within 
the membership,—using questionnaires, 
schedules, and actual observations as a 
means to that end. This study should re- 
veal the competing interests with the 
church school and these should be plotted 
on a map of the city. A study of commu- 
nity relationships would necessarily in- 
clude a classification of these competing 
interests in terms of their social effects 
and an attempt made to determine where 
the church school was unnecessarily du- 
plicating the efforts of other organiza- 
tions, where it was justified in competition 
and what distinctions might be made as 
between its proper functions and those 
of the other organizations. The survey 
must ask and fearlessly seek to answer 
such questions as the following: Is there 
a need for this organization in this com- 
munity? Are all of its present activities 
within its proper functions? 

And this sort of inquiry suggests the 
concluding task of the survey, save that 
of gathering up the sum total of all its 
investigations into a summary and con- 
clusions and specific recommendations. 
That concluding task is an attempt to 
state what is the present purpose and 
fur.ica of the organization as a whole, 
wherein each part is inadequate, the alter- 
natives, and a restatement of purpose and 
function which shall unify and interpret 
the recommendations made and challenge 
the best effort of all concerned in the 
future welfare of the church school. 

This has been a lengthy exposition of a 
method which is, after all, but an applica- 
tion of science and common sense to the 
solution of a concrete problem,—how in- 
crease the efficiency of a given church 
school. The survey is not so difficult of 
application as this treatment of it may 


imply. With a smaller school to be 
studied, and a correspondingly simplified 
outline and methodology, a thorough sur- 
vey might be made in a period of from 
one to three months and at an expendi- 
ture of from a few hundred to one thou- 
sand dollars. Where it is impossible to 
secure an outside director, much may be 
accomplished by a “self-study,” especially 
if a small survey commission of well 
trained persons, a majority of them not 
directly connected with the church school, 
be appointed to advise with the surveyors. 
It must be obvious that a survey covering 
all aspects of the situation offers oppor- 
tunity for breaking through even long and 
well entrenched resistance to change, 
makes possible the frank consideration of 
issues otherwise too dangerous to touch, 
and even provides a reasonably imper- 
sonal way of getting rid of well-meaning 
incompetents in positions of responsibil- 
ity and power. Nevertheless, half a loaf 
is better than no bread. And a survey 
may be undertaken one step at a time with 
satisfying results. 

In conclusion: It is doubtless advis- 
able to reiterate that a survey, though 
dignified by the patient consideration of 
so august a group as the Religious Edu- 
cation Association, is not research, nor 
is it a panacea for organizational ills save 
as it offers a prescription based upon a 
painstaking and scientific diagnosis, and 
save as the prescription is filled and taken 
by the patient. To desert the analogy, a 
survey, however scientific, can do no good 
save as its recommendations receive cor- 
dial and careful study and are intelligently 
and progressively put into practice. The 
survey is a means by which those who, in 
the field of religious education, even as in 
the world of business, are convinced that 
“to mean well is not enough,” may, with 
some degree of accuracy and reliability, 
discover a wiser and more profitable use 
of money, time, and energy in the serv- 
ice of the community through the up- 
building of Christian character. 








CHARACTER TESTS 
GOODWIN B. WATSON* 


One of the surest ways in which to 
get into trouble is to try to measure the 
product of agencies which believe they are 
producing character. There is only one 
greater danger for religious education. 
That is the evasion of such measure- 
ments. In certain school systems earnest 
and broad-visioned men and women, 
devoutly concerned for the ethical quali- 
ties of the boys and girls, have been pour- 
ing their energies into a character-build- 
ing plan which develops cheats and trick- 
sters. Careful tests show that the higher 
the honors won by a youngster for re- 
porting good deeds, the more likely he is 
to deceive in athletics, games, and school 
responsibilities. Unless religious educa- 
tion is prepared to face coolly the read- 
justments involved in very disquieting 
discoveries such, perhaps, as that hypo- 
dermics contribute more than hymns to 
the building of character, or that shoot- 
ing craps exceeds in social value saying 
creeds, religious educators would do well 
to nip the measurement movement in the 
bud. That is, we should do so unless, 
perchance, we seek the truth which makes 
men free. 

Sociology, psychology, psycho-analysis, 
education, religious education—all of 
them have built some houses on sand. 
There are few errors so gross but some 
cases will seem to prove them truths, few 
truths so obvious but that those desiring 
not to find them, can pass them by. Wit- 
ness the schools and theories which strug- 
gle for supremacy in each of these realms. 
Does a child given property for his very 
own increase or decrease in respect for 
the rights of others? Can a child, with 
reflexes properly conditioned from birth, 
be made rich man, poor man, beggar man 
or thief? Does prayer heal the sick? 
Does a _ representative experience of 
psychoanalysis lessen sensitiveness to crit- 
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icism? Does every learning involve the 
entire organism? Can generosity be so 
taught in one situation as to influence be- 
havior in widely different situations? I 
venture that hosts of such questions are 
unanswered and unanswerable, until 
proper measurements are applied. Pol- 
icies are forged, curricula are built, teach- 
ers are trained, on the basis of hypotheses 
which, in contrast to Antaeus, maintain 
their strength only so long as they are not 
forced to come down to earth. Skipping 
the centuries for our next phrase, we may 
suggest that when better methods are 
built, better tests will build them. 

Just how we should define character 
tests as distinct from any other forms of 
measurement need not greatly concern 
us. Is observation upon whether a child 
in a given situation lies, fights, or runs 
away, a test, rating, or case study? Are 
questionnaires covering the same experi- 
ence tests? Does it take one, two, ten or 
a hundred such observations to make a 
test? We can’t trust the personality esti- 
mates of the ordinary man because he 
sees one person at one time and another 
under quite different circumstances. He 
sees only part of the response and de- 
scribes his own subjective feeling about 
it in words which may convey to us some- 
thing quite different from the meaning 
justified. He makes up his judgment out 
of one or two happenstances. For pur- 
poses of this discussion let us assume that 
character tests differ from ordinary 
casual observation of human nature by 
an endeavor (1) to control the situation 
more definitely so that its essential ele- 
ments can be repeated; (2) tc define and 
observe the responses more objectively so 
that results may be widely shared and un- 
derstood; and (3) to include in the ob- 
servation a larger sampling of behavior 
so that prediction becomes more reliable. 

The attempts to formulate such meas- 
ures are increasing in number and im- 
proving in quality. A few years ago only 
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two or three tests had received such attefi- 
tion. Many otherwise competent persons 
do not yet know of any tests in the char- 
acter field except the poorly standardized 
Pressey X-O test and the hopelessly 
inadequate Downey will-temperament 
tests. During the past year there ap- 
peared eleven summaries of tests of char- 
acter and personality. The writer’ dis- 
cussed 83 studies, May and Hartshorne? 
included 197; while Miss Manson* sug- 
gests in her bibliography 1,364 references 
to books and articles which contribute to 
the analysis and measurement of person- 
ality. These compilations covered work 
done previous to January 1, 1926. The 
writer has elsewhere* summarized devel- 
opments during 1926, finding 167 contri- 
butions in the scientific literature of that 
one year. It would be an imposition upon 
your patience to repeat the contents of 
those summaries here. Rather let us call 
the roll of those characteristics which can 
now be measured with reasonable satis- 
faction. 

By means of score cards, frequency 
scales, and other types of rating, using 
proper precautions, every characteristic of 
a person which can be objectively ob- 
served, can be measured with a reliability 
at least as great as that of the ordinary 
school tests. The proper conditions in- 
clude, of course, the use of several trained 
and competent judges. We can measure 
with well standardized tests knowledge 
of health habits, good manners, ethical 
vocabulary, and knowledge of right and 
wrong. We can measure ability to fore- 
see consequences, to make nice socio- 
ethical discriminations, to be fair-minded, 
to conform to social customs, or to be 
easily influenced by suggestion. We can 
measure certain significant elements of 
health and physiological make-up, includ- 
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ing, for example, basal metabolism with 
its importance for energy and drive. We 
can measure quality of home background. 
We can measure such behavior as cheat- 
ing, lying, stealing, giving money, persist- 
ence, aggressiveness, studiousness, cau- 
tion, recklessness, and ability to readjust 
in an emergency. These forms of be- 
havior, with the exception of the decep- 
tive types, have as yet been measured in 
far too few types of situations to permit 
any broad conclusions. We can measure 
with superb validity such factors as popu- 
larity or reputation. We can test emo- 
tional changes and relate these to certain 
stimulus words, or to attempts to deceive. 

Granted the frank cooperation of the 
persons tested, we can go much further. 
Attitude questionnaires abound. We can 
analyze and measure interests in a dozen 
different ways. We can measure super- 
stitions, and agreements with typical po- 
sitions on social, industrial, ethical, inter- 
national, religious, and other issues. We 
can discover the approximate extent and 
type of emotional conflict or maladjust- 
ment. 

The total list is impressive, but these 
tests are, of course, more easily mentioned 
than applied. Comparatively few of them 
can be used by untrained workers. Some 
of them are still laboratory techniques, 
valuable to the local teacher in much the 
same way as that in which a new chem- 
ical test devised for use in the Rockefeller 
Institute is of value to the local physician. 
The physician may never use the test him- 
self. He may, however, hope to profit 
from the conclusions made available by 
the subsequent research. 


It now becomes pertinent to examine 
the contributions of testing. Making due 
allowance for the extreme youth of the 
development, and for the further fact that 
those who rushed in where scientific 
angels feared to tread have not always 
been among the most competent, it is 
surely not unreasonable to expect from 
the use of tests some contributions to our 
knowledge about character. Our hopes 
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are well fated. We find, for example, 
evidence which indicates that traits like 
honesty, deceptiveness, and helpfulness 
are not unitary. They are not all-or- 
none. They vary in degrees and from one 
situation to another. To educate for the 
different situations is much like educat- 
ing for different traits. The single trait 
name is misleading. Again, it seems to 
be true that there is little relationship be- 
tween ethical knowledge and ethical con- 
duct. College students and criminals 
agree remarkably in the gravity with 
which they seem to regard given offences. 
Ability to juggle the right words has little 
connection with ability to follow the right 
course of action. Bible knowledge and 
Sunday school attendance seem to have 
little influence upon either ethical knowl- 
edge or ethical conduct. Y. M. C. A. 
summer camps have been greatly over- 
rated in ability to produce changes in 
ethical knowledge and insight, whatever 
else they may do. The home is clearly 
head and shoulders above other meas- 
ured influences in determining ethical 
knowledge and right conduct. The one 
exception to such a sweeping statement 
may be group morale. Cheating, for in- 
stance, seems to be a function of group 
custom more than of home training. Some 
school groups cheat at any opportunity ; 
other groups, including the same or simi- 
lar persons, show thoroughly honest be- 
havior. 

In another realm, it seems clear that 
reading propaganda changes attitudes, 
and that amount of change is a function 
of the time of exposure. Yet the propor- 
tion of radicals and conservatives is little 
influenced by years of schooling. Con- 
servatives seem more likely to be incon- 
sistent than are liberals. Radicals and 
reactionaries are like each other but dif- 
ferent from the average, in their high 
emotional instability and their tendency to 
overestimate themselves. Boys and girls 
are more alike in condemning ills than in 
approving good things, more alike in their 
judgment on social problems than in their 
personal ethics. Different vocations are 





characterized by different sets of inter- 
ests. Boys and girls as young as ten or 
twelve show vocational interests which 
remain surprisingly stable. Successful 
school achievement is less a function of 
study-techniques in the ordinary sense 
than it is of that school attitude expressed 
by getting papers in on time, and by not 
noticing the clock during study. 

In the relation of the physical to the 
spiritual similar progress appears. 
Physiological calcium deficiency is corre- 
lated with flightiness and poor control. 
Nervousness, and particularly stammer- 
ing, is associated with changes in the free 
hydrogen ion content of the saliva, and 
all can, in some cases, be controlled 
through diet. Tests indicate that wide 
promiscuity in sex relationships charac- 
terizes the extrovert rather than the intro- 
vert, the popular and buoyant rather than 
the depressed or unstable. Extra-marital 
relations are more often accompanied by 
emotional instability in women than in 
men. There seems to be no relationship 
between presence or absence of sex in- 
struction in childhood, and the actual sex 
behavior of young men now in college. 
There is a connection between having 
been threatened over childhood sex ex- 
perimentation and finding present sex ad- 
justment unsatisfactory, which is more 
than ten times that which chance would 
provide. 

Such items of knowledge, presented 
here in an unfortunately disconnected and 
dogmatic fashion, are typical of the grow- 
ing insight into character formation 
which character testing makes possible. 
Some conclusions are far better estab- 
lished than are others. Certainly the com- 
pilation is not exhaustive. No mention 
has been made of the many studies by 
which the character traits essential to 
success in making money, in teaching, or 
in forging ahead in some other occupa- 
tion have been discovered and measured. 
Little attention has been paid to the ex- 
periments which stand, at present, in con- 
flict with others, such as those pertaining 
to the connection between intelligence and 
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goodness. Nevertheless the list bristles 
with challenge to our present practice. 
Some would, quite rightly, prefer to chal- 
lenge the findings. Even were all the ex- 
periments clear-cut and adequate, such a 
condensation as this has surely omitted 
important modifications and exceptions. 
Yet, the body of verified knowledge, in- 
creasing bit by bit, is both disturbing and 
hopeful. It is disturbing to those of our 
habits whose existence depends upon dis- 
crediting such attacks. It is hopeful to 
persons deeply desirous of finding the 
laws through which God works in the 
world of the Spirit. 

It would be distinctly unfair to stop 
with this encouraging summary. Many 
thoughtful persons have raised searching 
questions with reference to the place of 
character tests in the program of re- 
ligious education. Let us with open 
minds examine frankly some of their 
major concerns. First, is character some- 
thing which is so intangible that it can 
not be measured? One answer is sug- 
gested by the array of measures already 
constructed. A better comment is found 
in noting the only proposed alternative. 
It is the substitution for tests of oppor- 
tunistic and subjective impressions. It is 
the attempt to measure without admitting 
that measurement is going on. It is the 
attempt to defend partial and unreliable 
tests as opposed to those which are more 
reliable, more valid, and more complete. 

A second question may be raised with 
reference to the ethical situation in which 
the person who gives character tests is 
placed. He must present or observe a 
temptation, or else he cannot test. Plac- 
ing stumbling blocks in the paths of 
others is not ordinarily considered to be 
one of the responsibilities of Christian 
workers. Moreover, it is said that he 
must deceive the person tested with ref- 
erence to the real nature of the situation, 
otherwise he cannot hope for a response 
which is genuine. This appears to be a 
valid criticism. To take refuge in such 
protective principles as not actually tell- 
ing lies to children is to miss the major 


point. Religious education must face 
what every science which deals with 
human nature has had to face. Physicians 


_ can save lives and psychologists prevent 


wasted lives, partly because neither has 
always told the whole truth to everyone. 
Is it justifiable for the scientist in any 
field to study situations in which he is 
present, as though he were not present? 
May he fairly observe what goes on with- 
out altering the situation by making it 
known that he is observing? May he 
actually introduce a temptation which 
would otherwise be met under circum- 
stances less well adapted to his observa- 
tion? I am inclined to find the answer 
to such questions, not in the jots and 
tittles of absolutist ethic, but in actual 
human consequences. If in any situation 
experimentation would sever bonds of 
human fellowship, or create misunder- 
standing and distrust for other persons, 
the price should not be paid. If, how- 
ever, it means the achievement of a con- 
tribution which will give significant help 
to large numbers of persons without any 
serious cost to the group immediately in- 
volved, such a policy of testing is justi- 
fied. Nor is it often “either—or.” Ordi- 
narily a character test makes it possible 
both to serve the cause of science, and to 
render definite and extraordinary help to 
the persons concerned. 

The third consideration is raised by 
those who deplore the slow and tedious 
character of scientific progress. It is so 
much easier to conceive bold and dash- 
ing ideas, to make over organizations 
with a single stroke. It seems to me in- 
disputable that the world’s greatest prog- 
ress has come through creative ideas and 
from unforseen sources, rather than 
from a precise investigation of minute 
problems. Nevertheless, such progress 
could not have been achieved or con- 
served without the use of adequate tests. 
As poets, philosophers, artists, we must 
release our creative imaginations, but oc- 
casionally we must try out our specula- 
tions and observe with care the conse- 
quences of each portion of our program. 
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Checking its strong and weak points, we 
will be ready again for a period of con- 
structive imagination, then again we must 
turn to tests. So tests and scientific pro- 
cedures can not be regarded as a substi- 
tute for integrative thinking, but only as 
alternating with it in a total process 
which both creates and confirms. 


Sometimes it has been suggested that 
existing tests fail to measure the most 
significant aspects of character. They do 
not often take adequate account of spe- 
cific situations. They fail to comprehend 
relationships whereby an _ individual 
makes up at one point for a deficiency at 
some other point. All such comments 
must be welcomed by those interested in 
the better measurement of character. The 
solution is to be found by using not fewer 
tests, but more. If conduct is a function 
of situations as well as of persons, essen- 
tial elements in both must be measured. 
If there are certain fundamental elements 
in character, such as sensitiveness to the 
concerns of others, or ability to discrimi- 
nate remote consequences, tests must be 
directed at these, not merely at superficial 
traits. If projection, evasion, compensa- 
tion, fixation and regression are signifi- 
cant aspects of personality, tendency to 
use such adjustments also must be meas- 
ured. No individual is measured in the 
score of one isolated test; a profile is 
needed which will include a battery of 
tests and show the relationships between 
all portions of the battery. Yet in the 
attempt to extend the range of such meas- 
ures, let those concerned with character 
tests not forget their primary obligation 
to control the situation so it can be re- 
peated, to define responses objectively, 
and to include an adequate sampling for 
reliability. If some have substituted a 
cgncern with the minutiae of technique 
for genuine insight into character pro- 
cesses, our concern must be, not to be- 
little such technique, but to enlarge it by 
incorporation within our most significant 


purposes. 








Reserving other questions for the dis- 
cussion period, let us face one more prob- 
lem, one more serious than any so far 
mentioned. The limitations of tests need 
not greatly concern us. Scores of useful 
measures have been developed, promising 
and producing more than a fair quota of 
improvement in the processes of religious 
education. No serious violation of ethical 
relationships and no serious hampering of 
the creative artist is necessarily involved. 
But tests are in real danger of becoming 
popular. Every week there come in my 
mail letters from persons thinking of 
character tests as a happy addition to any 
teacher’s store of tricks. We may see 
them confused ere long with cross-word 
puzzles or with “Ask Me Another.” It 
may serve us well to remember Francis 
Galton’s comment upon the measurement 
of intelligence. “I have been conscious 
of no slight misgiving that I was com- 
mitting a kind of sacrilege whenever I 
had occasion to take the measurement of 
modern intellects vastly superior to my 
own, or to criticize the genius of the most 
magnificent historical specimens of our 
race. It was a process that constantly 
recalled to me a once familiar sentiment 
in by-gone days of African travel, when 
I used to take altitudes of the huge cliffs 
that domineered above me as I travelled 
along their bases, or to map the moun- 
tainous landmarks of unvisited tribes that 
loomed in faint grandeur beyond my 
actual horizon.” 

Seen from the perspective of the cen- 
turies, character tests stand where con- 
verge two of the greatest streams of 
human thought. Our generation is wit- 
nessing the union of scientific method, 
creator of our new world, and that 
noblest of concerns, devotion to religious 
values. Perhaps it behooves us sym- 
bolically to take our shoes from off our 
feet. Perhaps we ought to say, with 
Luigi Lucatelli, “Farewell, good sirs; 
I am leaving for the future. I will 
wait for Humanity at the crossroads 
three hundred years hence.” 




















THE CASE STUDY METHOD 
ERNEST BOULDIN HARPER* 


The case-study method as a technical 
modern research device is a development 
of very recent years, but it is the descend- 
ant of a long line of ancestors. One of 
the prototypes of the case study is as old 
as literature itself, and today under the 
new name of “Life-history,” or the “Sub- 
ject’s Own Story,” constitutes an impor- 
tant document in every good case-study. 
I refer to biography, or, more especially, 
to auto-biography. An excellent example 
is The Confessions of St. Augustine. 
In the early part of this auto-biography, 
he discusses at some length his early 
companions, delinquencies and attitudes, 
or, in other words, what we today 
would term his “social developmental 
history,” which is of great import- 
ance for the understanding of his later 
life. Had a case worker investigated 
his neighborhood and family, looked 
up his ancestry and heredity, had a 
psychologist left us his I. Q., and had 
a physician and psychiatrist examined 
him, we would have a complete case-study 
of this remarkable personality. As it is 
we have simply his own story, the un- 
checked rationalizations of adult life of 
the experiences of childhood. 

What is a case-study? In a word, it is 
perhaps the best substitute we have for 
the actual observation of personality in 
the making. The method is essentially 
monographic and consists in the attempt 
to secure all the significant facts, individ- 
ual and social, which have entered into 
the formation of the behavior-patterns of 
the subject, classified, analyzed and ar- 
ranged in such a way that a diagnosis of 
the particular problem of conduct under 
investigation may be made. It is a work, 
both of art and of science. It employs 
tests and measurements, history, observa- 
tion, interrogation, and analysis of rec- 

*Professor of Sociology, Kalamazoo College, and 
Director of the Student Personnel Bureau. 
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ords and documents and any other special 
technic that may prove of service. Yet it 
should not be identified with any one of 
these methods; it is more than a life-his- 
tory or an analyzed test, for example, 
and should also be distinguished from 
case records, such as those used in teach- 
ing law, which are merely illustrative 
cases in point. 

In contrast with such cases, the case- 
study investigates the ancestry and back- 
ground of the subject, as well as his own 
mental and physical condition, his home 
and neighborhood situation, his compan- 
ions, habits, interests and personal his- 
tory. It may include information secured 
from physicians, psychologists, psychiat- 
rists, social workers and other specialists, 
as well as from the individual himself, 
his family, his neighbors and associates. 
On the basis of such facts, a study is 
made of the causes of the problem or sit- 
uation, be it the choice of a vocation, a 
delinquent act, social maladjustment or a 
religious difficulty. This analysis forms 
the basis of the diagnosis, which in turn 
indicates the treatment to be employed. 


I have in my possession several hun- 
dred case-studies made over a period of 
some six years. These studies are in 
varying degrees of completeness and com- 
pletion, and are drawn from the fields of 
delinquency, mental and nervous diseases, 
college maladjustments, family conflict, 
and religious problems. Most of them 
include a fairly detailed life-history,one or 
more psychological tests, and in one group 
of cases at least, a complete medical ex- 
amination and history. Practically all in- 
volve life-situations of great significance 
for the study of character development 
and moral education. I shall select a few 
typical situations on which the case-study 
method seems to shed some light. A 
single case will be presented finally, both 
for the sake of the problems involved 
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and to illustrate the making of a case- 
study. 

First of all, the case study method is 
valuable if not essential in the endeavor 
to discover all the various types of moral 
problems and situations with which the 
program of religious education is con- 
cerned. For instance, we have always 
been aware of the tremendous importance 
of early home environment, the religion 
of parents, religious ceremonial in the 
home, and the religious attitudes of mem- 
bers of the family in the development of 
character, attitudes, and religion of the 
children. Just what mechanisms and 
processes are involved, and how they are 
involved, is best shown by case-studies 
and life-histories. Note, for example, the 
early conditioning of a child’s attitude to- 
ward church, religion, and Sunday. A uni- 
versity instructor in psychology, twenty 
years old, of very superior intelligence 
as measured by various tests, the son of 
a lawyer, born in a small town in the 
southwest and intensely proud of his an- 
cestry, writes concerning his earliest con- 
tacts with formal religion: 

I started to Sunday school when I was three 
years old, according to the old certificates I 
have. My first teacher was a kindly old soul. 
but she used to try to frighten us (I presume) 
for she told us about the torments of Hell. I 
would listen to her and feel a little afraid . 
but when Sunday school was over I would run 
and ask Mother about it...and she always 
allayed my fears. Looking back I still thank 
her for what she did in this connection. The 
teacher would literally have been the torment 
of my life, if Mother hadn’t always told me 

“not to worry, that I was a good boy, and that 
God would take care of me.’ 

The mother was superintendent of 
the primary department, and the fa- 
ther of the Sunday school. He con- 


tinues— 

Father was never very religious. He at- 
tended Sunday school more because Mother 
wanted him to than for any other reason. The 
religion of my parents is, and was, - different 
from that of most people. They were never 
fanatics on the subject. Neither the 
Bible nor the preachers were, regarded with 
awe. We went to Sunday school to learn the 
Bible, just as we went to school to learn other 
things. 

In this family the parents never im- 


posed their religious views upon the chil- 





dren but left them free to believe or dis- 
believe the doctrines of the Methodist 
church which they attended. Religious 
matters were never discussed or argued 
in the home except as questions of fact. 

Case-studies reveal very clearly the 
process by which religious attitudes are 
conditioned by early childhood experi- 
ences. The following is from the rec- 
ord of a man of forty who had been suc- 
cessively a teacher, a college student, con- 
tractor, and Y. M. C. A. secretary. He 
gave up the last position on account of 
restrictions imposed upon his religious 
beliefs. During his life he had been ex- 
posed to both fundamentalist and liberal 
conceptions of religion, and had finally 
worked out for himself a rather broad, 
constructive creed which seemed to be 
functioning quite satisfactorily. This 
happy outcome of his religious conflicts 
was undoubtedly due to childhood relig- 
ious attitudes developed as described in 
his life-history : 

My parents, my brother and my sister were 
my principal religious instructors. One of my 
earliest memories is the singing of the old song, 
“At the Cross.” Family prayers were sacred 
occasions, with Grandfather and Grandmother 
sometimes joining us. I recall Grandfather’s 
frequent use of the phrase, “He shall give His 
angels charge over thee,” in his meaningful 
prayers. Father always said blessing and led 
the family worship, when Grandfather was not 
visiting us. I never had occasion to 
feel that my parents’ religious expressions were 
hypocritical. We went to Sunday school and 
church and the folks sang in the choir, my sis- 
ter and brother joining my parents in this ac- 
tivity in their teens. We were never forced to 
learn verses or catechisms, but were led to 
enjoy our religious duties. 

Our pastors were frequent visitors in our 
home and contributed a share to our moral and 
religious instruction, though more by example 
than by precept. I ‘recall with enthusiasm the 
time when “Brother Andy,” as we called him, 
the Reverend Mr. Anderson, was snowed in at 
our house for two or three days. He played 
with us children, dumping me in the middle of 
the living room bed, which we children were 
not allowed to muss up. He stayed over Sun- 
day and agreeably shocked us children by sug- 
gesting a game of checkers (on that day). 
Another pastor roomed near our house and I 
recall squirting water from a rubber ball 
through his screen door. The significance of 
these relationships is that religion was a joyful 
thing to me, quite in contrast to some of the 
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more solemn theological phrases which I later 
came to resent. noe k . 

Another minister is described as a 
“jolly man who gave us a wholesome idea 
of life’s values.” A traveling missionary, 
a Sunday school teacher who was a re- 
turned missionary, and the subject’s own 
brother who later became a missionary, 
all helped define religion for him as a real, 
vital and joyous experience. The result 
of this conditioning was that he was later 
able to resist both the narrowness of 
fundamentalism and the formalism and 
hyper-solemnity of the conventional 
church life of that period in the south- 
west. 

Not only are religious attitudes usually 
established in early childhood, but moral 
habits as well. Note in the following how 
the habit of swearing was acquired and 
how it was broken. The subject of this 
study was twenty-eight years of age when 
the record was made. His father had a 
very strong temper which he seemed un- 
able to control, and on occasions swore 
like a trooper. The boy followed the 
parent’s example, the swearing apparent- 
ly being an attempt, more or less magical, 
to control the situation: 

My vocabulary at that early age (four or 
five) consisted of more “cuss” words than of 
any other kind. It happened that I got into an 
ant bed and the ants just about stung me all 
over. All I knew to do was to use my collec- 
tion of profane words as I had heard my 
father do when he encountered difficulties, 
This I proceeded to do with the result that my 
mother appeared on the scene and when she 
was through with me the sting of the ants was 
scarcely noticeable. As far as I know this 
completely cured me of the habit. When I was 
only learning to talk I used my peculiar vocab- 
ulary in cussing one of the mules on the farm, 
which seems (also) to have been one of the 
frequent subjects of my father’s vocal out- 
bursts. I seem to have associated the pain of 
the lash (he was severely punished) and the 
pain of the ant sting with the act of cursing 
(conditioned reaction) and refrained from in- 
dulging in it afterwards, although I do remem- 
ber associating it (also) with my mother’s dis- 
approval. . . This may have something to 
bo with my refusal to take up the habit in later 
1re, 


Incidents connected with his brother 
who got drunk on “Peruna” at a Christ- 
mas tree party and his father who used 


to abuse the family when under the influ- 
ence of liquor gave him a negative atti- 
tude toward drink which never deserted 
him, although he joined the navy during 
the war. The habit of lying was also 
broken when he was a very young child 
by means of physical and mental punish- 
ment. “Each time I told one (a lie) I 
seemed to get into trouble, until I finally 
came to associate trouble and story-tell- 
ing.” 

The mechanisms involved in such child- 
hood “sins” must be carefully under- 
stood if the behavior is to be controlled. 
Punishment, as in the above case, is fre- 
quently effective. Blanton advises its 
modified use between the ages of two and 
seven. Glueck argues against it except 
shortly before and after the fifth year. 
Even when physical punishment is used, 
social disapproval seems equally effica- 
cious, as in the example just quoted. 

Conversion is another phenomenon that 
may be profitably studied by the case- 
study method. The Y. M. C. A. secretary 
previously referred to, was “converted” 
at fifteen, during the time he was under 
the influence of the man for whom he 
worked, who was addicted to camp meet- 
ings, and who had influenced the subject’s 
brother to attend. He says: 

Impressed by his spirit (his brother’s) I 
rather fearfully accompanied him and our em- 
ployer to the meeting the next week-end, and 
following my brother’s example, I went for- 
ward at the first meeting determined to go the 
limit religiously. I had never doubted my being 
a Christian, though I had never felt the need of 


“conversion,” and this experience was merely a 
re-affirmation of my faith. 


This experience marked an epoch ‘n his 
development, however, and, he continues, 
“T found myself discrediting the prosaic 
methods of our own church and appre- 
ciating only the more sensational meth- 
ods of these “come-outers.” 

Another typical reaction: 


When I was thirteen years old I was induced 
to join the church. There was no feeling of 
religious fervor on my part, but the fact that 
church membership would give me a certain 
increased respect, and that it would relieve me 
of any further embarrassing inquiries as to 
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whether my soul was saved or not, seemed to 
be my impelling motive. 

Some of the hardest material of the 
confessional type to secure that is valid, 
authentic, and critical has to do with the 
formation of sex attitudes. Here again 
a complete case-study is necessary to 
check and evaluate the confessional life- 
history. Some of the mechanisms in- 
volved in the creation of sex attitudes of 
adolescents are illustrated in the follow- 
ing case. The quotation is from the auto- 
biography of a man of thirty, of a “shut- 
in” type. During the war he saw active 
service in France, and then entered col- 
lege. He explains that he had set a limit 
in terms of age, before which time, if he 
had not married, he would carefully avoid 
all thoughts of the opposite sex: 

This limit came during my second year at 
college. Such ideas as becoming an Edison did 
not occupy much space in my imagination. 

My mind’s eye could fancy many beautiful girls 
with great ease, and with much satisfaction to 
myself. I laid plans for the consummation of 
my thoughts. I chose a student who was a 
jolly fellow and who was acquainted with some 
lively girls. However, in his efforts to become 
intimate with them he was shown the “cold 
shoulder.” Then he insisted that it was my 
turn next. I soon chanced to meet two young 
ladies whose appearance seemed to tell me, 
“Here’s your chance!” I walked a few blocks 
with them, then began to “cuss” myself men- 
tally for nourishing such foolish thoughts. I 
went back to the Y. M. C. A., where I roomed, 
much crestfallen. All the “pep” had been taken 


out of me by the realization of what kinds of 
thoughts I had entertained. 


This single abortive attempt seems to 
have cured him. His reaction had been 
predicted in view of his personality type 
and the religious training he had received 
in his childhood. Several years after 
graduation he was happily married and 
he and his wife now attend summer 
schools at the state university. 

The following illustrates the initiation 
of a young man into the sex lore and 
practices of his gang: 

About eight or nine, I recall my advent into 
dirty sex instruction. Older boys of our crowd 
had a repertoire of dirty stories which they 
told with such imagery that I could repeat 
some of them today. This talk seemed to be 


all about the sex act and girls, not about life’s 
generative process. I finally got the connection 


with birth and felt keen shame and wonder 





when I heard that a particularly nice (married) 


couple . among our friends had a little 
baby. For some reason I did not connect the 
shame with my own parents at that time. 

Here we note the possibility of the de- 
velopment of an attitude of shame to- 
ward a normal process conditioned by 
vulgar stories which, as Healy has pointed 
out, may have a most disastrous effect 
upon the later life of the child. 

It is interesting to raise the question, 
What would have been the preventive 
effect of sex instruction in such a case? 
This is partly answered by a later episode 
in the life of the same subject. When he 
was sixteen an older friend placed in his 
hands a popular pamphlet on the phy- 
siology of sex, The Holy Temple, by F. B. 
Meyer. The subject tried conscientiously 
to follow the advice given, which included 
a warning against looking steadfastly at 
women’s faces. He writes: 


Previously I had scarcely thought of women 
in such connections and had been free from 
sex dreams, but these recommendations proved 
efficacious in bringing on the symptoms de- 
scribed. I caught myself gazing at the 
women singers in our church choir and at pic- 
tures hung about the store where I was em- 
ployed. The annual street carnival with its 
drove of cheap actresses and street women had 
a fascination for me of which I was thoroughly 
ashamed. Rugs 

He then goes on to say that his in- 
terest in women continued keen, 
though I seldom had thoughts of an improper 
sort about any particular woman. It was merely 
that I was changing in my attitude toward the 
sex. An ordinary book on physiology would 
have been far more instructive and helpful than 
the pamphlet with its (for me) premature ad- 
vice. 

One of the greatest problems of re- 
ligious education is that of measuring the 
results of religious and moral instruction. 
Among other methods, case-studies are 
valuable. They frequently show con- 
cretely and explicitly the exact effect of 
such instruction. I have some interesting 
material, for example, showing the moral 
and religious effect of certain courses in 
psychology and philosophy, as well as of 
specifically biblical or religious courses, 
but space will not permit its inclusion 
here. 

Not only do case-studies reveal the 
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process of the growth of individual per- 
sonality, but they also disclose, sometimes 
even in the investigation of a single per- 
son, the entire’ moral fabric of the com- 
munity. Personality being a joint product 
of individual and social interaction, the 
lines of force of the community intersect 
in the individual person, and he becomes, 
as it were, the battle ground where the 
conflicts between antagonistic attitudes 
and forces in the social environment are 
fought out. These social factors, loyal- 
ties, attachments and suppressions, result- 
ing in maladjustments, are seen to be the 
determining elements in the problems and 
crises of personality development. One 
of the best illustrations of this intercon- 
nection with which I am familiar is the 
case of Douglas Darrant, Case Five, in 
the Judge Baker Foundation Case 
Studies, Series I. 

The preceding excerpts from case- 
studies illustrate one of the ways in 
which the method may be employed in 
character and religious educational re- 
search,—the analysis of specific problems, 
such as the influence of the home and 
family situation in conditioning the early 
religious and moral attitude of the child, 
the phenomenon of conversion, the de- 
termination of sex attitudes, the influence 
of moral and religious instruction, and, 
finally, the relationship between the in- 
dividual and the moral-social environ- 
ment. 

The single case-study presented below 
will serve to indicate the outline followed 
in such investigations as well as another 
method of using case-studies in this type 
of research. This study was made by the 
writer at the request of a student who 
came to the personnel bureau of the col- 
lege for advice. It is particularly rich in 
moral and religious material, and is pre- 
sented here with the consent of the sub- 
ject, though of course in a disguised 
form. 


I. INTRODUCTION: 

Emma Greenly. Age 21._Born in Missouri. 
Date of first interview, February 16, 1927. 
Several times before Miss Greenly had come to 
the bureau and requested an interview with the 


director. She had previously borrowed her 
life-history, written the year before in a class in 
social psychology taught by the director. She 
said she had become interested in her own per- 
sonality, expressed some fear that such an in- 
terest was abnormal, and that she wished te 
discuss her autobiography, to which she had re- 
cently made some additions. An appointment 
was made for February 16th. 

In the first interview it developed that Miss 
Greenly was, or at least had recently been, 
seriously maladjusted, and was experiencing a 
series of mental conflicts in connection with 
her religious beliefs, a feeling of shame for 
her father, her own social behavior, and a re- 
cent personal experience of a rather distressing 
nature. It was obvious that some of her prob- 
lems, at least, were merely symptoms of a more 
serious underlying maladjustment, and so the 
attempt was made to push back from the imme- 
diate symbols of demoralization into her life- 
history. The writer had already had two or 
three years’ observation of her as a student 
in his classes. The data secured in the process 
of analysis are summarized topically in the fol- 
lowing sections. 

II. History 

1. Family background. 

The father’s family came from New England 
and settled in Missouri. He had been “spoiled” 
as a child, was moody, bad-tempered and stub- 
born at times, but generally friendly and gen- 
erous. The mother’s family was Scotch, came 
from Minnesota, and was somewhat superior to 
that of the father. Mr. and Mrs. Greenly were 
both twenty-four at the time of their marriage. 

2. Family history: 

There were four children in the family, two 
brothers and one sister, and the subject was 
the youngest. They lived on a farm near a 
small town. The father was employed as a 
rural mail carrier. The mother seems to have 
been the dominating spirit in the family, com- 
pleting the payments on the farm, and even 
taking the mail route at times. She continued 
to “spoil” her husband as his family had done. 
The result of this situation was that the subject 
developed a mixed feeling toward her father, 
partly that of a pal, as he loved to play with 
the children, and partly of disrespect, due to 
his dependence upon her mother, and certam 
other habits. In this family conflict the chil- 
dren sided with the mother against the father. 
The mother was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent when Emma was fourteen, and the father 
then married a woman who had a small daugh- 
ter. Last sprirg this step-mother left Mr. 
Greenly on account of his physical and mental 
condition (arteriosclerosis with certain mental 
symptoms), claiming that she was afraid of 
him, taking the child with her. Mr. Greenly 
is still trying to get possession of this child. 
In this controversy, Emma and her brothers 
and sister side with the step-mother. 

3. Developmental and medical history: 

Premature birth. Ruptured as an infant. 
Spinal injury when very young. Scarlet fever 
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at five. Children’s diseases, including influenza. 
As a child her general physical condition was 
good. Appendectomy at 19. “Nervous break- 
down” at 19 and again last spring. She is now 
under the care of a local physician. 

4. Religious development: 

Emma’s father and mother were both very 
religious, but when a fight came between the 
two churches in town that had been cooperat- 
ing, Mr. Greenly left the church and did not 
return until Mrs. Greenly was killed. This 
conflict between the Baptists and the Method- 
ists in the little town was very acrimonious, the 
members of the opposing congregations even 
refusing to speak to one another. Emma joined 
the Methodist church about this time as the re- 
sult of a highly emotional revival. Religion 
seems to have been the major interest of the 
inhabitants and Emma took the whole series of 
events with a great deal of seriousness. Upon 
coming to Kalamazoo to live with her aunt a 
year after the death of her mother, she was 
influenced by this aunt to unite with one of 
the strongest and most liberal churches in the 
city. She received some rather liberal biblical 
instruction in the city high school, and gradu- 
ally adopted a modern attitude toward religion 
until her third year in college, when a series of 
doubts began to worry her. 

5. The girl’s own story: 

Emma was raised on a farm and in the 
neighboring small town which had a population 
of some 400, mainly “poor white trash.” The 
town was backward, and the population was de- 
creasing. On the farm she learned the main 
facts about sex from observation of animals, 
and so early developed a normal and matter-of- 
fact attitude toward this subject. Her hero 
was her older brother, and he seems to have 
determined nearly all her early attitudes. She 
was a full member of his boys’ gang. 

In addition to revivals, the other main inter- 
est of the young people of the town was “pet- 
ting” under one guise or another. “Contrasted 
with the religious side of the town,” she says, 
“was the vulgarity of the dirtiness of it.” Sex 
information was acquired at a very young age 
by the children of this community, and none of 
it came from their parents. “I do not remem- 
ber when I first learned of sex relations,” she 
says, “but I knew their full connection before 
I was eight.” Several of the girls were “in 
trouble,” and all the children were talking 
about it. Her brother, and to some extent her 
mother, seem to have given her some authentic 
instruction along these lines. 

Due to her association with her brother’s 
gang and the community situation she early 
developed an interest in the opposite sex. “Boys 
have always played a rather important part in 
my life,” she says. “From the first I played 
with them along with my brothers as much as 
with girls.” She had her first beau at seven, 
her second and third when she was in the 
fourth grade, and so on almost ad infinitum, 
and certainly ad nauseam! She went on numer- 





ous parties. “They were not called: ‘petting’ 
parties then,” she explained, “but they were 
just as bad.” 

The first great change in her life came when 
she entered central high school in Kalamazoo. 
It was almost as large as the town from which 
she had come. She played the role of a passive 
conformist in this new and almost overwhelm- 
ing environment, but managed to have her 
usual number of love affairs. When she was 
seventeen she entered college and had her first 
real serious affair, followed by a nervous col- 
lapse hastened by over-participation in campus 
activities. 

The junior year in college brought several 
crises. “I really fell in love,” she says. The 
man, a Mr. X, seemed to meet all her speci- 
fications. After the affair had progressed rap- 
idly, he confessed that he was already engaged 
to another girl, who, it seems, had sacrificed a 
lot for him. Emma felt that they would both 
be cads to continue and she severed relations. 
“The experience almost threw me off my 
balance.” She lost interest in everything and 
her faith in human nature, and even in religion. 
This last result was partly due to the fact that 
Mr. X, who was quite liberal in his religious 
views, had converted her to his rather skeptical 
attitude. This was her first religious crisis. Up 
to this time religion to her had been a matter 
of faith and emotion, so she was intellectually 
unprepared to combat her new doubts. Her 
father’s illness, which occurred about this time, 
caused her a great deal of additional worry. 
“It was too much,” she says, “and I took to 
fainting and was sent to bed.” Her first reac- 
tion was to try to forget everything. About 
this time she was taking a course in abnormal 
psychology and became afraid she was going 
insane. In another course in social psychology 
she had to write her life-history, and this en- 
couraged her to make a careful analysis of her 
own situation, with the result that she finally. 
decided to face the world and try to make a 
constructive adjustment. 


6. School history: 

In high school she averaged between A and 
B. She is now a senior in Kalamazoo College 
and has made an average grade of about C. 
Her hardest subject is German, and her best is 
history. 

III. Present Condition 

1. Physical: 

Negative except for the symptoms of mild 
psychoneurosis. Has no reserve energy. Suf- 
fered from ‘insomnia last year, and complains 
now of loss of appetite, neuralgia, and head- 
ache. 


2. Emotional: 

On the Pressey X-O test for emotion the 
subject made some interesting associations, 
which aided |in the analysis. On Test II her 
highest score was on “Sex”; in Test IV it was 
on “Self-consciousness.” General type: unstable 
and excitable. 
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3. Mental: 

On the Otis self-administrative examination, 
Form A, she made a score of 63, which exceeds 
about 70% of the scores made by advanced 
students in the college. 

4. Temperament: 

On the Downey will-profile test taken the 
preceding year, the subject had a maximum 
score on “finality of judgment,” and a minimum 
score on “preservation.” “Self-confidence” 
was also low. General type inclined to the wil- 
ful, slow, stubborn pattern. the Whittier 
scale she would probably be classified as calm. 

5. Social: 

The subject lives in the home of an aunt. 
Here also lives another aunt who came from 
the west to put her daughter, about the same 
age as Emma, in school. There is considerable 
friction in the home between the two aunts, 
which has tended to increase the subject’s nerv- 
ousness. 

6. Personality: 

Miss Greenly gives the impression of being 
very quiet and reserved. more intimate 
knowledge of her reactions, however, indicates 
considerable internal or emotional instability 
and excitability. During the past year she has 
been quite irregular in her work. Of her 
wishes the strongest are for response and 
status. The former has found expression all 
her life through her various love affairs. The 
latter shows itself in her rather extreme self- 
consciousness and sensitivity to the opinions of 
others. In the early grades on one occasion her 
feelings were severely hurt by the laughter of 
the other children, and she still seems to suffer 
from this experience. 

IV. Dracnostic SumMaARY 

1. Problems: 


a. Love for a man who is engaged to an- 
other girl. 

b. Loss of faith in prayer, God, the Bible, 
and her former emotional and uncritical relig- 
ious beliefs. 

c. A feeling of inferiority in respect to her 
family. For instance, she is unwilling to have 
her father come to see her graduate in June, 
as she is afraid she will be ashamed of him, 
feeling as she does that she has progressed 
beyond her early status. 

d. “Petting.” 

e. Worry over the choice of a vocation. 

All these problems arose from, or were in- 
tensified after, her experience and disappoint- 
ment last spring. 

2. Causal factors: 

a. Early family conflict and attitude toward 
father. 

b. Childhood community life of an ex- 
tremely emotional sort, religious and social. 

c. The sudden death of her mother, the loss 
of her influence and the transition to a new 
environment. 


d. Personality make-up, accentuated perhaps 
by adolescence. 

e. Disappointment in love. 

3. Diagnosis: There seemed to be two main 
conflicts— 

a. A conflict between her fundamental de- 
sire for response, conditioned in early child- 
hood, and a social situation which forces her 
to surrender the man she loves. Her immediate 
accommodation might he termed “flight from 
reality,” a form of introversion. She attempted 
to forget the whole occurrence. This repres- 
sion, however, had a bad effect upon her, phy- 
sically and nervously, and so she then deter- 
mined to face the situation. When first inter- 
viewed she had already begun the process of 
reconstruction, and was seeking substitute inter- 
ests. 

b. The second conflict seemed to be between 
her desire for status and her fear of losing it 
on account of her family, particularly her 
father. This might be interpreted as a con- 
flict between loyalty to her family on the one 
hand, and to her new social environment on 
the other. No accommodation to this conflict 
has been made. 

c. The other problems which worried her 
may all be accounted for on the basis of the 
above major conflicts. Her loss of faith in 
mankind, due to her affair with Mr. X, plus 
her desire to escape from her home back- 
ground, including its religious beliefs, con- 
flicted with a desire for security which urged 
her to hold on to her religious faith, When 
prayer failed her she lost faith in its efficacy 
also. The problem of “petting” is an incident 
in her social readjustment, and involves a con- 
flict between her moral and religious attitudes 
and her desire for response. The net result 
of these conflicts was a certain amount of per- 
sonal dissociation and inefficiency summed up 
in the terms maladjustment and demoralization. 

4. Recommendations: 


a. The attempt should be made to show the 
connection between her personal experiences 
and her religious doubts. 

b. She should be encouraged to continue the 
reconstruction already begun and aided in find- 
ing approved substitute satisfactions for her 
major wishes of response and status. 

V. TREATMENT 

Several interviews were held after the main 
facts of the analysis were discovered and the 
mechanisms involved in the conflict were care- 
fully explained. Considerable time was spent 
in the discussion of lines of reconstruction of 
religious belief in developmental terms. Some 
attempt was made also to break the attachment 
to Mr. X by interpreting it as a “brother-fix- 
ation.” At the last interview Miss Greenly 


volunteered the information that since the an- 
alysis had begun her nervousness had markedly 
decreased. 


I have tried to indicate some of the 
research problems that may be studied by 
means of the case-study method. Case- 
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studies, tests, surveys, and other technical 
methods undoubtedly have a place in re- 
search in this field. But how far they 
may or should be utilized by the practical 
worker, minister, or director, is still an 
open question, judging by the replies to 
Professor’s Cole’s recent article on “The 
Place of Religious Education in the Semi- 
nary Curriculum” (Religious Education, 
Feb. 1926, pages 105-17. “Criticisms and 
Comments,” pages 117-23.) Religious 
education is both an art and a science, or 
at least an art resting upon a scientific 
foundation. As I was instructed to make 
this paper practical as well as theoretical, 
let me briefly suggest a few possibilities 
for the use of case-studies in the fields of 
religious education and parochial work, 
and in the training of workers in these 
fields. 

It seems to me that case-studies might 
very well be used in seminary courses in 
Christian ethics, parish administration, 
and similar courses, without necessitating 
a professional knowledge of either psy- 
chology or psychiatry. Cases are already 
being used in inductive teaching in the 
widely separated fields of law, business 
administration, ethics, criminology, child 
welfare, family welfare work, and medi- 
cine. This would be in line with the sug- 
gestions for theological education made 
by Dr. Richard Cabot and others. 

The minister and the director of re- 
ligious education in the local church need 
frequently to deal with individual re- 
ligious problems, and might well be aided 
in such work by a knowledge of the ele- 
mentary principles of case-study and case 
work. There is no valid reason why the 
use of this method should be limited to 
those fields where at present it is being 
employed with such valuable results. The 
services of the church and of religion 
need to be individualized. Parochial case- 


studies might well be reported at meetings 
of directors of religious education and 
ministers, and at national conventions, 
without violating confidences, just as 
physicians and lawyers do, thus helping to 
raise the standard of professional practice. 
Such studies might also form a valuable 
part of the instruction of local church 
school teachers and other workers. 

Until very recently there has been a 
certain coolness between social case- 
workers and the churches in the com- 
munity. Lately, however, case-workers 
connected with family welfare and other 
organizations are coming more and more 
to see that religious and case-work are 
closely related. Both are essentially per- 
sonal and spiritual, and a closer coopera- 
tion between workers in these fields will 
undoubtedly develop as time goes on. 
Miss Corbett, of the Columbus, Ohio, 
Family Service Society, says in a recent 
article*, that she believes that case-work- 
ers have “as a group, but half-heartedly 
risen to the challenge (of the present day 
interest in religion), and but dimly sensed 
the opportunity.” She thinks, however, 
that they will come more and more to 
realize the help they can get from the 
church and from religious workers to- 
ward a religious interpretation of their 
cases. There is a real opportunity for 
service to the community here through the 
cooperation of these two great agencies 
concerned with the family. 

Finally, whenever and wherever it is 
desirable to convince people of the neces- 
sity for moral and religious instruction 
and education, whether for political, social 
or educational reasons, case-studies consti- 
tute perhaps the most vivid and moving 
type of material. The public is more 
often persuaded to take action by such 
material perhaps than by any other. 





*Lucile Corbett, “Spiritual Factors in Case Work,” 
Family, December, 1925. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE LIQUOR 
PROBLEM 
BENJAMIN S. WINCHESTER* 


The liquor problem is not new. Funda- 
mentally, it is the problem of devising 
some method of control for an appetite 
which, if indulged, tends to get beyond 
control and to lead to results disastrous 
to the individual, to his immediate family 
and to society at large. The fact that dis- 
aster does not always follow indulgence 
should not blind us to the fact that it does 
so frequently enough to make the use of 
alcoholic beverages a serious menace. The 
danger is further enhanced, and the dif- 
ficulty of control increased, because it is 
impossible to predict, in the case of any 
individual, just where indulgence may be- 
come disastrous. 

We have, then, to deal with an appetite 
which tends, with indulgence, to become 
ever more insistent, and, at the same time, 
to weaken in the individual his power of 
control. The uncertainty of control is 
also complicated because of the temporary 
mental exhilaration which follows indul- 
gence, and because of the social customs 
connecting with drinking. These operate 
often as a powerful group-influence incit- 
ing to over-indulgence. When to these 
physiological and social urges is added the 
powerful motivation supplied by commer- 
cial interests, all making their appeal to 
the senses of taste, sight and smell, to the 
desire for companionship and release 
from monotony, and even to more sordid 
and debasing appetites, it is evident that 
we are confronted by a most baffling and 
knotty problem as old as the human race, 
as deep-seated as the nervous system, as 
obstinate and elusive as original sin. 
With it are interwoven the kindred evils 
of prostitution, political corruption, vio- 
lence to person and to property, and all 
are intensified and multiplied by commer- 
cial greed. No one seriously questions 
~ *Executive Secretary of the Commission on Chris. 
tian Education, Federal Council of the Churches of 

rist in America. 
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these facts, although some are unwilling 
to admit their personal application. 

Many methods of control have been 
attempted. We need not pause to enu- 
merate them. But let us analyze briefly 
the prohibition movement, which culmi- 
nated in the passage of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act. 

This movement began as an educational 
campaign, setting forth the dangers in- 
herent in the use of alcoholic beverages, 
and seeking to build up in the individual 
a wholesome fear of the consequences of 
indulgence and an acceptance of total 
abstinence as the only safe method of 
control. Lectures, sermons, chapters in 
text-books on physiology, occasional Sun- 
day school lessons, temperance societies 
and pledge signing were the methods 
commonly employed. 

The time came, however, when the 
mode of attack changed. All the evils, 
social, political, and economic, became 
concentrated and tremendously aggra- 
vated in the American saloon, under the 
constant stimulus of greedy manufactur- 
ers aided by the pressure of social and 
economic maladjustment. The situation 
grew intolerable, and emphasis shifted to 
political aspects of the problem. As the 
menace of the liquor traffic became ob- 
jectified in the saloon, efforts for control 
were focussed upon its destruction as a 
legalized institution. With the passage 
of the Amendment and the Volstead Act 
this, and much more, was finally accom- 
plished. 

In order to develop a program of re- 
ligious education that will bear effectively 
upon the liquor problem as it exists today 
it is necessary to re-state our objectives 
in the light of what has already happened. 
A large part of the confusion that now 
exists is due to failure to analyze this 
changed situation and reformulate the 
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educational objective. We need to realize 
both what was accomplished by legisla- 
tion, and, what must still be accomplished 
by education. 

The American saloon has been abol- 
ished. Taken literally, the name Anti- 
Saloon League is now an anachronism. 
That particular battle has been won. To 
hold this up longer as an objective after 
the objective has been attained is, educa- 
tionally speaking, confusing. But the 
law-makers, realizing that the abolition 
of the saloon was in itself no solution of 
the fundamental problem of control, went 
farther and specified much more drastic 
methods of control, intended to put an 
end entirely to the use of alcoholic bever- 
aqes. 

We are not concerned here with the 
controversy which has raged over this 
action; only with the fact that we now 
face an old problem in its primitive as- 
pects all over again, but rendered much 
more acute and baffling by reason of the 
greatly increased complexity of modern 
life, the freedom and ease of communi- 
cation and travel, and the dangers of 
high-powered machinery. How, then, 
shall we formulate our present objec- 
tives? 

It might seem, at first blush, that the 
immediate educational objective is to de- 
velop a public sentiment in favor of law 
enforcement, but this may well be ques- 
tioned. Efforts to enforce the prohibition 
law must continue to be made, but to at- 
tempt to coerce great masses of mankind 
into conformity with the law by force is 
bad pedagogy—bad because ineffective. 
Coercion is meant for the comparatively 
few who are rebellious. The many will 
not become law-abiding through compul- 
sion, especially when they constitute a 
strong, self-conscious group. The mass 
of people are not prevented from commit- 
ting burglary or murder through fear that 
the penalties of the law will be visited 
upon them. They live and go about their 
business quite unconscious of the law, 
taking it for granted. Only the occa- 


sional offender feels the grip of its iron 
hand. 

Now the great majority of our citizens 
had become convinced that the saloon was 
an evil institution and should be got rid 
of. Apparently they assumed that if it 
were eliminated, this, of itself, would suf- 
fice to solve the liquor problem. There 
is little evidence to show that any large 
proportion of our citizenship had given 
much thought to other methods of con- 
trol, or were prepared to visualize the 
situation which was found to result when 
not only this institution, the saloon, but 
all forms of the liquor traffic, and even 
ownership of liquor, were outlawed. As 
a realization of this situation began to 
dawn upon the people, a great resentment 
arose among those, especially, who had 
always been accustomed to regard them- 
selves as free and respectable citizens and 
now, for the first time, perhaps, because 
of their personal or social habits, found 
themselves in conflict with the law, and 
objects of its restraining purpose. Will- 
ing enough to abolish the saloon, this, it 
seems, is something different, unexpected, 
intolerable! 

That the real problem is not, even yet, 
clearly perceived, is evident from the 
almost utter lack of constructive sugges- 
tions as to how to deal with the situation 
created by the passage of the Amend- 
ment. As we have seen, the problem is 
fundamentally one of social control. The 
opponents of prohibition offer, however, 
no alternatives ‘except repeal, or such 
modification as will permit the use of light 
wines and beer. In other words, they 
propose, in effect, to increase control by 
relaxing it! 

The objective which education should 
seek to attain would seem rather to be 
the development of an intelligent and so- 
cial attitude toward fundamental issues. 
A truly religious philosophy requires us 
to regard human life as sacred, and to 
conserve, as far as possible, both physical 
and mental energies, in order that we may 
contribute our utmost to human welfare 
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and progress. It is this philosophy which 
prompts us to fight disease, to seek to 
eradicate its causes, to work for an all- 
round physical development, to believe in 
education, to attack over-crowding, bad 
housing, unsanitary conditions of labor, 
excessive hours of employment on the one 
hand and unemployment on the other, 
prostitution, divorce, war, and a thousand 
other things which weaken the human 
race and prevent the coming of the King- 
dom of God. 

What is the relation of this philosophy 
to the liquor problem? It is all a ques- 
tion of human efficiency and social safety, 
and of religious motivation. If the great 
majority of people in our country are to 
observe the law against the use of alco- 
holic beverages, they will do so, not be- 
cause it has been placed in the federal 
constitution, but because they are con- 
vinced it is written in the constitution of 
their own bodies, and of society itself. 

It is the task of religious education to 
bring about such deliberate conviction in 
the minds of men. The effect of alcohol 
upon human energies must become widely 
known and fully realized. The miseries 
of alcoholism, insanity, and other attend- 
ant maladies must become as vivid to the 
minds of men as those of cancer or tuber- 
culosis or typhoid. The lessened eco- 
nomic efficiency of even the moderate 
drinker is a matter of scientific demon- 
stration, and should become as much of a 
handicap in seeking or holding a job as 
would any other serious physical defect. 
Communities must be taught that the use 
of liquor demoralizes not only the drinker 
but his family, and throws upon society 
the burden of their support. The social 
cost of almshkouses, institutions for the 
feeble-minded, insane and delinquent, and 
of a large part of all crime, as most of us 
know, is directly or indirectly traceable to 
the use of alcoholic beverages. We know 
it, in a general way, but we are not made 
to see and feel it. We need an education 
that will bring home to every one of us 


the significance of these facts, to our- 
selves. 

Probably the most urgent and obvious 
reason for renewed effort at social con- 
trol of the liquor evil is the very complex- 
ity of modern society and the universally 
prevalent dangers arising therefrom. It 
requires a clear head to enable one to 
travel daily in safety to and from his 
place of work. Railroads, trolley cars, 
automobiles, kill and maim a vast number 
of unfortunates every year. Multitudes 
more are the victims of machines, eleva- 
tors, noxious chemicals, mine disasters, 
and similar accidents. Common sense 
would dictate that every individual should 
refrain from every sort of indulgence 
whose effect is to make less sure and 
steady muscular activities and mental 
processes; if not for his own sake, then 
through his sense of obligation for the 
safety of others. It has often been dem- 
onstrated that the effect of alcohol, even 
in small quantities, is to impair the power 
of muscular coordination and control. Its 
beverage use is, therefore, more than ever 
a social menace, for our very lives de- 
pend upon the ability to make quick and 
accurate decisions and movements. 

Religious education is not concerned 
primarily with setting forth these facts, 
important as they are, but with develop- 
ing an attitude toward life and society 
with reference to situations in which 
liquor drinking is a factor. What are the 
ideals which will inspire a proper sense 
of responsibility, individual and social, 
and how may these ideals be made domi- 
nant in these situations? 

The program of religious education, 
therefore, should make due provision for 
meeting this problem, in the family, in 
Sunday school classes, in young people’s 
societies, in college discussion groups, in 
adult classes, in parents’ classes, in pub- 
lic forums, in sermons, in Y. M. and Y. 
W. C. A. classes, in children’s story 
papers, in the religious press,—-wherever 
the church attempts to exercise the teach- 
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ing function. Ideals of physical health 
and mental alertness should be attrac- 
tively presented from the earliest years. 
Boys and girls should be given examples 
of vigorous men and women who have 
attained a noble character and have ren- 
dered useful service through self-controi 
and resistance to all forms of unwhole- 
some self-indulgence. The physiological 
and social effects of alcohol should be 
made clear, and full opportunity be given 
for reaching intelligent convictions as to 
one’s personal attitude on the use of alco- 
holic beverages. Young people should 
face situations in which the question is 
likely to arise as to their personal reac- 
tion. They should be encouraged to dis- 
cuss frankly in all their bearings, both 
individual and social, the possible alterna- 
tives of action. Employers must be made 
to realize that the use of liquor is a source 
of danger and of economic loss, and em- 
ployees must be made to feel that drink- 
ing is not only dangerous in itself, but 
a distinct hindrance to success and pro- 
motion. Public opinion must be brought 
to bear upon those who assume that the 
possession of wealth confers the right 
to unsocial and dangerous behavior, 
whether it be the drinking of bootleg 
liquor, the breaking of the speed laws, 
the corruption of voters and public of- 
ficials, or any other evasion of respon- 
sibility. The poor must be helped to see 
that escape from the grind of poverty is 
more nearly possible through industry 
and thrift than through the delusions of 
drink. Parents must understand that chil- 
dren are taught less by precept than by 
example, and that their own behavior de- 
termines the conduct of youth. Society 
at large should cease to treat the liquor 
problem as a joke and demand that dra- 
matic performances, moving pictures and 
the press refrain from representing drink- 
ing scenes and social debauchery as nor- 
mal ways of living. 

Educators need to be on their guard, 
however, against the folly of thinking that 


young people can be safeguarded against 
temptation by a purely intellectual process. 
The power of appetite and social sug- 
gestion must be met by conviction which 
has back of it a strong emotional drive. 
The main responsibility for building up 
an attitude of repugnance against the use 
of alcoholic beverages rests upon the 
home. It used to be possible to arouse 
antipathy by reference to the ever pres- 
ent saloon with all its sordid accompani- 
ments. Now this object lesson has dis- 
appeared from view. A twelve-year-old 
boy surprised his mother recently by ask- 
ing, “Mother, what is a saloon?” But he 
also told her in much detail, and with no 
little admiration, of what he had seen of 
drinking in a _ neighbor’s household. 
Clearly this was a case demanding prompt 
and energetic treatment by the parent to 
strip off the glamor of this experience 
and expose the real danger which lay be- 
neath. A college girl reported at home 
conversations with her classmates, ap- 
parently in some uncertainty as to whether 
prevalent drinking customs should be con- 
demned or condoned. The parents 
promptly took occasion to acquaint her 
with some tragedies in their own experi- 
ence and their own families which helped 
her to understand, and to share their feel- 
ing of aversion toward such customs. 

It is time that religious educators 
turned their attention to the solution of 
this ancient but more than ever menacing 
social problem. It needs to be studied ob- 
jectively and experimentally, with the 
realization that it is fundamentally a 
problem of development of social atti- 
tudes and a sense of social responsibility ; 
that it is to be accomplished not by force 
but by reason; and that its solution wil! 
come, not in one year or in two, perhaps 
never absolutely—for education has to be 
repeated anew with each oncoming gen- 
eration, and the old problems reappear in 
new forms. Yet the task is not hopeless. 
On the contrary, our only real hope lies 
in education. 
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A SANE PROGRAM FOR COLLEGE ATHLETICS 
HERBERT P. HOUGHTON* 


In attempting to open a discussion on 
this important subject, the writer will not 
employ, to any great extent, a statistical 
method. He will endeavor to state some 
things connected with the history of ath- 
letics, and the development of college 
sport, and to suggest some remedies for 
existing evils. That there are phases of 
the college athletic situation requiring re- 
adjustment is, doubtless, a truism. The 
most casual observer must admit that in 
many colleges the use of athletics has ap- 
parently degenerated into an advertising 
policy, and a means of obtaining publicity. 
In some ways the publicity thus obtained 
is worth while. But the statement of the 
case itself opens the whole question of 
the value of athletics to a college, in its 
many phases; and it is the hope of the 
writer that this article will rouse discus- 
sion and incite criticism. 

The ancestry of modern athletic sport 
is to be sought among the Greeks. Prob- 
ably no people as a whole took so lively 
an interest in sport, and in general made 
contests and trials of strength so much 
a part of their natural life as the Greeks 
of the fifth and fourth centuries before 
the Christian era. This interest was mani- 
fested by a widespread participation in 
important series of games recurrent at 
stated intervals. These vast athletic con- 
tests were so inherent a part of Greek 
civilization, so essential to the fulfilment 
of its best ideals, that they were regarded 
with a truly religious fervor and were 
each, in fact, an offering to a particular 
deity. Thus we find several gods honored 
respectively in Olympian, Isthmian, Py- 
thian, and Nemean games. And the en- 
ormous numbers of spectators present 
from all parts of Greek lands attendant 
upon these contests gave proof not only 
of reverence for deities but honor for 





*Dr. Houghton is Professor of Greek in Carleton 
College, and Carleton representative in the Mid-West 
Intercollegiate Athletic Conference. 


contestants. States and cities and demes 
vied to carry off first honors. Not satis- 
fied with welcoming and crowning the 
returning victors with garlands and 
palms, those whom we would name today 
promoters of sport, employed poets to 
sing odes in honor of the victors. The 
matchless odes of Pindar are the richest 
illustrative material of this practice. Not 
only are his poems immortal, but we feel, 
as we read them, that Pindar’s athletic 
victors are very real men of valor and 
prowess. 


The several events in an ancient Olym- 
pian contest—for example—show a close 
resemblance to the track athletics of to- 
day. Various heats were run off to deter- 
mine contestants most closely matched. 
The long runs and the shorter dashes, the 
broad jump and the high jump, and the 
javelin throw and the hurling of the dis- 
cus were as familiar to Olympian or Py- 
thian champions as they are to the par- 
ticipants in our most recent track meet. 
The points to be won, or the prizes and 
rewards proffered, were no less eagerly 
sought ; although the victors who came off 
first in the events were happy and satis- 
fied to “bear the palm” or to wear a 
coronal of bay leaves. There was in the 
hearts of the contestants loyalty to the 
deme or town back in the homeland no 
less sincere and potent than the patriotism 
today exhibited for college and univer- 
sity. It was true sport developed on a 
nationalistic scale. The contests were 
athletic in that each event was entered for 
a prize—athlon—and thus they were the 
real forerunners of our own contests of 
skill and of strength in which medals are 
offered and points are made. . Sport for 
mere sport’s sake—or merely for exercise 
—was apparently unknown to the Greek. 
Skill and excellence—if not perfection— 
were the prevailing factors. 


From the ancient Greek athletes, then, 
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we have received and accepted not only 
many of the forms of the contest, but, as 
well, the machinery of the contests and 
the reasonableness of the award of merit 
for excellence. Today the discus-thrower 
holds for a moment the exact poise of 
Myron’s Diskobolos. And today we hold 
out to the contestants prizes of honor not 
of intrinsic value, but of sufficient worth 
to make of a feat of physical skill or en- 
durance an honorable athletic event. 


It has been said that the Greeks could 
hardly have understood a program of 
physical exercise merely for the sake of 
keeping the body fit. Their whole idea 
of physical fitness on the part of their 
athletic champions was that of prepara- 
tion for the crucial test. Today in our 
colleges—which, after all, it must be con- 
ceded, have done and are doing most for 
“better athletics” —there are several divi- 
sions or points of view with reference 
to this whole matter. Let us limit our 
discussion to colleges for men. Physical 
education may be categorized in several 
ways. We may divide into two general 
departments: (1) Care of the body— 
hygiene. (2) Training of the body— 
gymnastics or physical culture. It is im- 
mediately conceded that care of the body, 
hygiene, physiology, and anatomy are im- 
portant and necessary. In fact, one may 
say in passing that they are of prime im- 
portance, and yet we must admit, these 
branches of physical education are calmly 
neglected in some of our better colleges. 

Here we might make another division. 
This training and building of the physical 
side of our being may be acquired by (1) 
indoor gymnastics, or (2) outdoor sports. 
The indoor gymnastics again may be 
either (1) heavy, (2) light or (3) indoor 
games. 

The day of heavy gymnastic exhibition 
is apparently passing. Feats of tumbling, 
pyramids, and heavyweight wrestling* 
have somewhat less vogue in colleges than 
formerly. These exhibitions may border 





1—Wrestling is a major sport in the Missouri Val- 
ley Conference. 


on the fantastic and the professional. 
Boxing, too, except as a strenuous 
method for “keeping fit,” is compatible 
more with the ring than with the gym- 
nasium. Most of the feats of heavy gym- 
nastics are useful in developing men for 
the major outdoor sports, but are less 
interesting, in college at least, in them- 
selves. A system of light gymnastics, 
however, will always be essential in every 
college, for we shall always have with us 
—strange as it may seem—the boy who 
will not play, who will not take exercise, 
who simply does not like it. Now, as we 
cannot make people play unless they wish 
to—although professional practitioners of 
the art of play deny this—we must take 
upon ourselves, as college teachers, the 
responsibility of providing means for 
non-players to give their bodies some ac- 
tivity. Hence the necessity of floor-gym- 
nastics. And it must not be limited to 
group activity. The old ideas of body- 
building and corrective gymnastics must 
be perpetuated. One sees on the campus 
of every college, every year, boys of the 
intelligentsia, able students, artists, pos- 
eurs, musical geniuses, perchance leaders, 
socially and in campus activities, who are 
hollow-chested, pale, torpid, and generally 
as inactive physically as they can possibly 
be, and not be called to time by the au- 
thorities. And that is not all. Nearly 
every year, in nearly every senior class 
we find one man at least who must com- 
plete his gymnastic requirements before 
graduation—a man who foolishly scorned 
much needed help, while he thought he 
was merely defying college regulations. 
So ,we must keep the light gymnastics. 
Indoor games have gained great vogue. 
Handball, indoor tennis, volley ball, and 
basket ball attract many. And they have 
in them the added zest of the game—the 
rivalry—the will to win. We cannot get 
away from this will to win. The Greeks 
had it to a remarkable degree. The Amer- 
ican has it, we believe, even more than 
the British. It makes the game worth 
while. It makes the exercise become a 
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game. And when winning—or trying to 
win—a game gives a man his exercise— 
“the game’s the thing.” This is far ahead 
of gymnastics, heavy or light, if the stu- 
dent can be brought to realize it. A game 
such as basket ball involves running, 
jumping, throwing, catching, but also the 
developing of a nice skill in aiming and 
throwing through the basket, as well as 
self-restraint, fair play, and judgment. 
And when, in a contest, all of these im- 
portant ingredients in the play are accom- 
panied by the wild enthusiasm of a loyal 
throng of “rooters” the effect of their en- 
couragement on the contestants is uplift- 
ing and stimulating. 

There is no thought, in what has just 
been said, of limiting this enthusiasm for 
the contest and this will to win to inter- 
scholastic or intercollegiate athletics. The 
writer has seen and has participated in 
athletic contests of baseball or tennis, for 
example, in intra-mural sports, or as a 
teacher, in inter-departmental games, 
where patriotic devotion to a cause or to 
certain principles has fully equaled the 
enthusiasm exhibited at some intercol- 
legiate events. After all, it is the love of 
sport plus the zest of contest which make 
athletics—which make athletes. If those 
who take part in games have these two 
possessions they are the real champions. 
It matters little whether we are running 
the dolichos in the Olympic games, or 
bucking the line of some rival college, or 
playing volley ball with a group of asso- 
ciates, the three necessary parts of the 
whole are there: physical exercise, the 
love of sport, and the will to win. The 
thought of a prize of honor is not essen- 
tial; victory itself is sweet. 

We pass now to the major sports in 
outdoor athletics. Our colleges have ex- 
celled in (1) football, and (2) track, and 
to some extent in (3) baseball. We shall 
dismiss the last mentioned with but few 
words. Baseball, the “great American 
game,” has become almost wholly pro- 
fessional. Many colleges close so early 


in the spring that there has been scant 
time for outdoor practice between the 
break-up of winter and the opening of the 
baseball season. Hence less collegiate in- 
terest in the game is roused during the 
year, and a shortened schedule of games 
prevails. In eastern and southern col- 
leges, where spring comes earlier, base- 
ball still holds sway, but in western and 
northern localities it has shown a decided 
decrease. This is due also, it would ap- 
pear, to overshadowing by the great col- 
lege sport—football. But as football be- 
comes year by year increasingly more 
popular and absorbing as the college 
sport, there is no apparent reason why 
baseball should not become and remain 
an intra-mural college game. There is 
danger that men in college begin to lag 
in their athletic interest with the return 
of spring. Baseball played by everybody 
should be an antidote for spring lassitude. 
The game lends itself perhaps better than 
any other to contests on the “home 
grounds.” Nearly every man can play 
baseball. For football he may be too 
light, or not strong enough, but for base- 
ball, as for tennis, the vast majority of 
persons are easily adaptable. And there 
is no game that can rouse greater excite- 
ment and enthusiasm than baseball; nor 
demand greater self-control. 

Before we approach the most important 
major sport of all—football—let us take 
a hasty view of several other forms of 
outdoor and indoor athletic contests which 
occupy the minds and hours of some col- 
lege students. They are such forms of 
sport as swimming meets, hockey, lacrosse 
(in a limited group of universities), boat- 
racing (among a few) and rifle meets. 
Others might also come to mind. Two 
observations must be made in passing. 
First, it appears like overloading the ath- 
letic schedules of a college to arrange for 
so many different kinds of sport. Not 
one of these can command the patriotic 
attention of an entire student body. Nor 





2—It is interesting to note the increasing interest 


in kittenball or “diamond ball” as it is often called. 
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can they interest more than a small mi- 
nority of “tryouts” among the students. 
Each of these forms of sport is interest- 
ing in itself and quite worth while. Espe- 
cially is this true of swimming. Every- 
one should be able to swim. Colleges are 
falling in line throughout the land in re- 
quiring every candidate for a degree to 
be able to swim a reasonable distance. 
The various and intricate forms of fancy 
swimming and diving seem to be a super- 
erogation. Practice in life-saving is far 
more essential. Swimming meets, rifle 
meets, hockey matches and even boat 
races could easily be dispensed with in 
connection with college athletic schedules. 
This leads to our second observation. In 
colleges of from 800 to 1,000 and more 
there are always so many varied athletic 
interests among individual students that 
opportunity ought to be given for each 
group to choose and perfect its own pref- 
erence in athletics. We cannot expect 
every man in college to prefer football to 
all other sports. On the other hand, there 
is no apparent need for making every 
form of sport into an intercollegiate con- 
test. This does not mean that the contest 
idea is militated against in any way. It 
is the belief of the writer that even 
greater and more spontaneous enthusiasm 
could be roused by limiting intercollegiate 
contests to a few games, and those in but 
one or two branches of athletics. Oppor- 
tunity for all should be offered; no man 
need say that in college he could not play 
his favorite game. But if we push the 
matter of intercollegiate contests to the 
limit we shall, perhaps, be in danger of 
becoming ridiculous with fly-casting 
meets, log-rolling contests and perchance 
“coffee-marathons.” 


Undoubtedly, football has exerted the 
greatest influence on college athletics, and 
has received at the same time the greatest 
impetus from the colleges. If we look 
back to the beginnings of intercollegiate 
football in the “nineties,” for example, 
when Yale, Harvard, and Princeton were 


the Big Three, and when all the pent up 
enthusiasm of Yale and Harvard men 
was let loose at the annual game at 
Springfield, Massachusetts; and then 
merely glance at the stupendous crowds, 
enormous prices of admission, and wild 
orgies of enthusiasm on the part of per- 
sons not actually partisan by graduation, 
and the columns and pages of the public 
press devoted to the increasingly large 
number of football games played each 
year, we can use this football “evolution” 
as a gauge by which to judge the trend of 
the times and the growth of university 
and college prestige. For football is no 
longer a matter of a few great intercol- 
legiate contests; it is a country-wide 
movement ; it is, seemingly, the most im- 
portant matter before the public mind of 
America between the first of October and 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Now football is by no means a game 
to be condemned. As one who has played 
the game, and who knows the game as 
played today, the writer would be the 
last one to decry or condemn it. Time 
was when parents were afraid to allow 
their sons to play, but that has always 
been the way with parents in every age, 
about every sport and trial of skill, we 
imagine, until the present age. Not only 
have parents ceased to worry about their 
boys—for at last they saw it would do 
no good—but boys who play the game 
have learned how to keep from being 
badly injured, they are being instructed 
in this matter by competent coaches, and, 
also, men are better trained, hardened, 
and “tried out” before entering the game. 

Football is the American college game. 
As played by us it is unique and ap- 
proaches perfection. Descended as it is 
from British rugby and soccer—with a 
possible dash of American Indian in it 
somewhere—it has become the college 
man’s game. 

But there are certain dangers which 
every educator must see. His eyes are 
not closed to various observations which 
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one must inevitably make in a paper of 
this character. 

I. It appears that there has been, since 
almost the beginning of intercollegiate 
football, a tendency to reduce the number 
of games played each season. This has 
been in direct proportion to the training 
becoming more intense and the game it- 
self more gruelling. This reduction is 
right ; it should be continued. Not more 
than six games at intervals of one week, 
at the least, should be played, and one- 
half of these always at home. Men who 
play football—sometimes for the love of 
their college more than for love of the 
game—admit that the long, hard, gruelling 
drill and the playing of the actual games 
are almost too much for them, and they 
are ready to welcome the close of the 
season. 

II. Football games, the country over, 
have become too costly. This is true not 
only in matters of admission, but also in 
the increasingly high guarantees which 
are demanded by teams when scheduling 
games. These considerations, added to 
the high cost of transportation and hotel 
rates, make an unnecessary drain on the 
treasury, the pockets, the coffers of some- 
body or some institution. The whole mat- 
ter has been carried too far; it is too 
much exploited by the public press, and 
the habit of laying wagers on the out- 
come of games has greatly increased. The 
smaller colleges, as of course they should 
be, are shut out of contests with more 
powerful institutions. But, nothing loath, 
what do they do? Sometimes their mis- 
guided alumni raise money and “buy” a 
team for some previously modest college, 
which is then thrown into the limelight 
by defeating in football some ancient uni- 
versity. Such practices have done harm; 
they would have degraded the sport en- 
tirely, if there had been more than a few 
isolated cases. 

III. Coaches are paid too highly. Not 
that they do not earn their salaries. They 
do. But the fault is with the colleges. 


They vie with one another to pay more 
money—than they can afford—to get a 
coach to leave his fairly lucrative and 
successful holding, for a better and more 
prominent position. Coaches are human; 
they cannot escape temptation. Paid 
coaches could be eliminated if the col- 
lege authorities would agree. It seems 
anomalous that men should be employed 
by colleges at higher salaries than profes- 
sors or presidents—sometimes—to teach 
boys how to play! It seems preposterous, 
but it is part of the great American college 
system, and it will require courage to pro- 
duce a change. Apart from the expense, 
the constant care and oversight and direc- 
tion of the coach—even in a game—tends 
to minimize the degree of self-confidence 
and enterprise which football can so well 
teach. Players today seem to rely too 
much on the word of command from the 
coach, and less on their own developing 
judgment and initiative. 

IV. Football occupies the time of only 
a few. This is, of course, true in the 
larger colleges. In the smaller schools, 
nearly every man has to be pressed into 
service so that the team may be, and 
may carry on. But it is safe to say that 
the vast majority of college men do not 
play football. It can be a game for only 
comparatively few, for even if there be a 
squad of some forty men, including the 
first and second “strings” and the “subs” 
and the “scrubs,” that is but a small per- 
centage of the total number of men in 
the average college. And it is undoubt- 
edly true that perhaps twenty percent of 
those forty men have been induced to 
come to college—by methods sometimes 
not above reproach—for the sole and only 
purpose of playing football. This is an- 
other bad side of the situation. Not only 
do authorities pay coaches to teach boys 
to play football so that the college may 
have a team, but they pay boys to play 
for them. The college that does not do 
this is often, unfortunately, at a disad- 
vantage, in an age when almost anything 
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“gets by.” To return to the comparison 
of numbers on the side lines with the 
group carrying on the game, we are re- 
minded that perchance that situation is no 
worse than the general situation in the 
field of college education in America to- 
day—colleges crowded to the doors with 
“students” a small percent of whom are 
really doing sound work in college. The 
others sit by, as indolent as they dare to 
be, watch the others make achievement, 


applaud—sometimes—and sometimes scoff. 


Students in college are the time wasters 
of our day; they waste their mental time 
and their athletic time. They enjoy tak- 
ing both mental and physical exercise vi- 
cariously. 

A sane scheme for college athletics, 
then, would comprise the following pro- 
gram: 

(1) Physical examination for all— 
yearly. The prescribing of corrective ex- 
ercise where required. 

(2) Physical exercise for all—every 
year. This finds its best expression not 
in the grouped floor gymnastics, nor yet 
in corrective gymnastics, but in the con- 
test idea exemplified in local intra mural 
tournaments in various minor indoor and 
outdoor sports. These contests will rouse 
enthusiasm which will be of value in it- 
self in stimulating a wholesome athletic 
spirit, and will also enhance the college 
patriotism manifested in the greater con- 
tests. 

(3) The major sports in a college 
should be limited to three. Football—al- 
ways the college game—should be one of 
these. The other two might range, per- 
haps alternately, between basket-ball* and 
track, or basket-ball and baseball, or track 
and baseball. While football is the col- 
lege game par excellence, baseball is the 
great professional game, and, perhaps, 





3—The importance of basketball as a major sport is 
being more clearly demonstrated every year. The 
demand for a switt, active game requiring skill and 
coordination seems to have been met by the modern 
game. Its ability to arouse interest is being shown 
by the fact that it is one of the major sources of 
revenue in high schools and some small colleges, 


for that reason can be relegated. Track 
athletics should be more highly regarded 
in our colleges, and should be stimulated 
wherever possible. The track events are 
characterized by the “all round” idea 
of athletics and they—no less than foot- 
ball and basket-ball—are permeated with 
the zest for sport and the will to win. 

(4) Intercollegiate contests should be 
limited to three major sports. Any more 
than this is too much of @ strain on the 
athletic budget—an unnecessary strain. 
The limiting of intercollegiate contests 
will do more to strengthen college spirit 
than a scattering of many kinds of con- 
tests. Students are heard to say that 
they themselves tire of so many different 
intercollegiate contests. And anyone who 
has ever tried to get a college “out” for a 
track meet knows from the paucity of the 
gate receipts how futile were his attempts. 
Possibly it would be ideal to limit inter- 
collegiate contests to football and basket- 
ball, for if a vote were taken throughout 
the colleges and universities of America, 
these two forms of sport would win out 
in popularity, with high scores. 

(5) Lastly, the number of such inter- 
collegiate contests should be limited. The 
contests held would thereby be pervaded 
with a more real and natural enthusiasm. 
There would be a more decidedly notice- 
able “backing” of the team, and the origi- 
nal idea in vogue when football began in 
college, of pitting the college once a year 
against only one or at most two respected 
rivals, would tend to a better loyalty and 
a concentrated devotion. For, after all, 
the trouble with intercollegiate athletics 
is the same malady that is afflicting us all 
in every phase of civilization—there is 
too much of it. We have accepted much 
that is fine in athletics and in many other 
ideals of thought, action, and enterprise, 
from the ancient Greeks; let us also ac- 
cept from them the Delphic dictum— 
meden agan—nothing too much—and 
make it the first watchword of a sane pro- 
gram for college athletics. 
































TESTING THE KNOWLEDGE OF RIGHT 
AND WRONG 
HUGH HARTSHORNE AND MARK A. MAY 


Sixth Article’ 
GROUP STANDARDS AND GROUP CONDUCT 

The previous paper in this series reported two conclusions and two 
provocative suggestions covering the extent to which standards and conduct 
are psychologically related in the behavior of individuals. The scores on 
our moral knowledge tests, purporting to measure general level of compre- 
hension of ideal conduct, proved to have very little in common with either 
deceptive or altruistic behavior. The way in which certain test items were 
answered by honest as contrasted with dishonest children seemed to offer 
a fruitful lead regarding the way to build a test of moral opinion which 
might show a better correlation with conduct. We were not able, how- 
ever, to select from our own tests a group of items which would consistently 
discriminate between honest and dishonest children. Finally, we drew atten- 
tion to the fact that close correspondences existed between the most honest 
sections and the most dishonest sections of certain school populations with 
respect to their mean differences in both moral knowledge and deception. 
Table I repeats certain facts from Table IX of the last article. 

TABLE I 
COMPARABILITY OF CERTAIN GROUP DIFFERENCES IN 
MORAL KNOWLEDGE AND DECEPTION SCORES IN 
TERMS OF THE CRITICAL RATIO 


isin’ 3-Honest 3-Dishonest 4-Dishonest 

, owledge 4.4 7.7 10.3 

1. HONEST Conduct 49 15.1 123 
nowledge 8.2 

2. HONEST Conduct 10.4 

3. DISHONEST Knowledge a 


From this table it appears that Honest Group No. 1 differs from Honest 
Group No. 3 in the same amount in both moral knowledge and deception; 
Dishonest Group No. 4 differs from Honest Group No. 1 84 per cent as 
much in knowledge as in conduct and from Honest Group No. 2 78 per cent 
as much in knowledge as in conduct. Dishonest Group No. 3 differs similarly 
from Honest Group No. 1 in about the same ratio as from Honest Group 
No. 3. 

The means of four of these groups were charted as follows on the 
last page of the previous article so as to indicate the correlation: 


MORAL KNOWLEDGE DECEPTION 


Means Means 
HP1 25 10 HP1 
HS 19 31 HS 
DS 15 118 DS 
Mm 156 DI 


*This is the last in a series of articles bearing on the measurement of levels of 
ethical comprehension and their relation to conduct. Dr. May and Dr. Hartshorne are 
conducting the Character Education Inquiry at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in co-operation with the Institute of Social and Religious Research, New York. 
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All this suggests a group similarity in behavior on moral knowledge 
tests and deception tests which we have thought worth investigating. 

In reporting the similarity of groups in moral knowledge and conduct 
we are not engaging in controversy over the psychological nature of a group. 
We shall show, however, that when one relatively homogeneous group is 
compared with another, differences in both knowledge and conduct are found 
which cannot be accounted for by chance or by differences in intelligence and 
which also correlate more highly than do knowledge and conduct in indi- 
viduals. These facts bear out the suggestion that there is a community of 
code and conduct in homogeneous groups which is not a function of indi- 
vidual integration. 

In this paper two types of dishonest tests and a record of helpful acts 
are used for the conduct scores, and eight different moral knowledge tests, 
wherever these could be matched, case for case. The classroom group is 
always the unit used. Table II shows the correlations between the available 
moral knowledge test scores and a type of dishonesty called Behavior C, 
which consists in making illegitimate use of an answer sheet while taking 
a test or grading one’s own paper. 

There were three such tests involving arithmetic problems, completion 
problems, and information problems. These three are combined in a single 
classroom or school deception score in Table II. The scores all represent 
amounts of deception. Classrooms doubtless differ in code in this matter 
as well as in conduct, but these codes are not qualitatively revealed in the 
moral knowledge scores, which indicate, rather, a kind of level of com- 
prehension as to what is expected of children. If a genuine code were avail- 
able the correlations would presumably run much higher. 


TABLE II 


INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MORAL 
KNOWLEDGE AND DECEPTIVE BEHAVIOR C 
Total School Score 


7 Groupr 
Ind. r’s Group r’s Partials 
1 2 3 4 5 6 Intelligence 
M.K Tests Raw Corr. £ P.E. N Groups constant 
A1 Causes —.04 —.05 +.28 12 435 13 
A2 Duties —.25 —.32 —.35 09 450 15 
A3 Comprehensions —.18 —.24 —.80* 04 457 16 —.73 
A4 Provocations —.15 —.20 —.53* 09 307 13 —.20 
B2 Recognitions —.13 —.17 —.64* .06 766 23 —.83 
B3 Principles —26 —.36 —.49 .09 302 8 
B4 Applications — 40 —.52 —A9 .09 243 9 
B5 Vocabulary —15 —18 —.51* 08 540 18 —.05 


The columns of Tables II, III and IV have the following meanings: At the 
left are the separate moral knowledge tests, referred to by name, scale and number. 
Col. 1 gives the r’s between individual moral knowledge and deception scores. Col 2 
gives these r’s corrected for chance errors. Col. 3 gives the r’s between the class- 
room means in moral knowledge and deception. Col. 4 gives the P.E.’s of Col. 3. 
Col. 5 is the number of cases in each population. Col. 6 gives the number of class- 
room groups. Col. 7 shows the partial r’s between moral knowledge and deception 
group means with intelligence held constant. 


Table IIT presents the same facts for Behavior A—a type of dishonesty 
which consists in adding on more scores in a speed test when one is sup- 
posed to be correcting his paper. There were six such opportunities in 
the test. 
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TABLE III 
INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MORAL 
KNOWLEDGE? AND DECEPTIVE BEHAVIOR A 


Ind. r’s Group rs 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Raw Corr. € P.E. N Groups 
Al —.14 —.22 +.265 12 7380 30 
A2 —.18 —.30 —.367 12 710 28 
A3 —.08 —.13 —.087 13 780 30 
A4 —.09 —.13 —.435 .09 780 30 
B2 +.03 +.04 —177 13 458 17 
B3 —.06 —.11 +.382 12 458 17 
B4 —.09 —.14 —.443* 10 419 14 


5 —.06 —.07 —.338 12 528 19 
The columns of Table III have the same meanings as those of Table II. 


Table IV gives the correlations for general helpful behavior called 
Behavior H. The helpfulness scores are ratios based on teachers’ estimates 
of the amount of co-operation each child gave to each of several class and 
school service projects, and the number of such projects. 


TABLE IV 
INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MORAL 
KNOWLEDGE? AND BEHAVIOR H 


Ind. r’s Group r’s 
1 3 : 5 6 7 
Partials 
Raw r PE. N Groups (int. constant) 
Al +.24 714* 06 387 13 65 
A2 +.26 .685* .06 359 12 +.63 
A3 +.12 .362 10 386 13 
A4 +.15 404 10 400 13 
B2 +.17 363 10 221 9 
B3 4.24 .730* 05 222 9 +75 
B4 +.18 .758* 05 152 6 +.73 
Bs +.45 650 07 258 10 


The columns of Table IV have the same meaning as those of Table II and III. 
The r’s of Col. 1 could not be corrected for attenuation since the reliability of the 
helpfulness scores is not known. 


The first thing to be noticed in these tables is the fact that the group 
r’s of Column 3 are, with one exception, higher than the individual r’s of 
Column 1, and almost always higher than these r’s even when they are cor- 
rected for attenuation in Column 2. Column 1 gives the fairer comparison 
since in groups made up by a random selection of cases fmymz = 11. as will 
be pointed out in a moment. In many cases the group r’s exceed the indi- 
vidual r’s in the ratio of from 4 to 1 to 7 to 1. Those that are significantly 
greater than the individual r’s are starred(*). 

Table II shows that in the case of Behavior C at least four of the moral 
knowledge tests correlate significantly higher in the case of the group means 
than in the case of the individual scores. Behavior A, however, shows 
only one single significant difference, although in each case the group r’s 
are larger than the individual r’s. Four of the moral knowledge tests show 
significantly different r’s between the individual and group r’s for helpful 
behavior (Table IV), and most of the r’s run higher than for deception. 
The four that are starred for helpfulness are precisely the four that are not 
starred for the deception scores of Behavior C in Table IT. 


*The moral knowledge scores in Tables III and IV are from a revised form of 
those used for Table I which in each case is less than half the length of the original. 
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These figures now set our problems for us: Classroom groups exhibit 
a genuine association of scores on certain moral knowledge tests and certain 
conduct tests which is not accounted for by the association of these same 
facts in the individuals who make up these groups. Individuals who rate 
high in moral knowledge do not necessarily rate high in conduct. In fact 
the relation between the two is nearly negligible. But groups that rate high 
in moral knowledge do also rate high in conduct, under certain conditions. 
That a relation of this sort between individual r’s and group r’s is not a 
chance result has been shown by Pearson, who demonstrated that if a 
series of groups are random samples of the entire population, the r’s between 
the means of the groups will be the same as the r’s based on individual 
scores.® 

In our case, the groups are obviously not selected at random so far 
as age is concerned since they are ordinary grade groups, the members of 
which have been together for the most part for some time. It may be that 
the mere mechanical age and intelligence differentiation of such grade groups 
would account for the likeness found in knowledge and conduct. 

This explanation depends upon the existence of correlations between 
either age or intelligence in both moral knowledge and the conducts studied. 
Chronological age, we know, does not correlate with either Behavior C or H. 
It does slightly in the case of Behavior A, but this factor has already been 
eliminated from the scores reported for this behavior. Differences in age, 
therefore, cannot account for these correlations. 

Differences between groups in intelligence, then, must be considered 
as a possible explanation of our superior group r’s. Fortunately, intelligence 
scores were secured in the course of our study which enable us to test this 
hypothesis in two different ways. The first and most obvious procedure 
is to partial out the variability in intelligence. This we have done for 
Behaviors C and H in the starred cases where the differences between the 
group and individual r’s are statistically significant, and the results are to be 
found in Column 7 of Tables II and IV. These partials are, of course, 
highly unreliable, but they are large enough in several cases to indicate that 
intelligence is not the only factor at work to produce group similarity of 
knowledge and conduct. Strictly speaking these partials should be compared 
with corresponding partials for Column 1. We have not computed these as 
the only effect would be, in most cases, to increase the difference between 
the individual and group r’s and so still further undermine the suggestion 
that the group r’s are to be accounted for by differences in the mean intel- 
ligence of the classrooms. 

The relatively low group r’s and high P.E.’s in the case of Behavior A 
make the partial correlation technique here unavailable. Hence we have 
adopted a different method of testing the intelligence hypothesis in this case. 
Our criterion here depends on the following statistical relations among 
random samples: If from a large population several batches of about thirty 
each are drawn at random, the mean and the standard deviation of each 
batch will be the same as the mean and the standard deviation of the whole 


*See Kelly, Truman L. Statistical Methods, page 178, Formula 118. More ex- 
plicitly, if each pupil’s moral knowledge and deception scores were written on a card, 
and all the cards were shuffled and then sorted by chance into piles, the correlation 
between the mean moral knowledge scores and mean cheating. scores of these 
piles would be the same as the r between the individual scores if they were thrown 
into one plot (within the limits of chance variation). 
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population, within the limits of determinable errors due to chance variations 

among the samples.* The means of the random samples will form a normal 

distribution, the mean of which will be the same as the mean of the larger 

population and the standard deviation of which will equal the average of the 
S.D. 


standard errors of the S.D.’s of the samples, each of which is If the 





samples are not random—not mere chance accumulations of individuals— 
the average of the standard errors of the sample means will be less than the 
S.D. of the group means. The reason for this is that when a selective force 
is operating to make the members of a group resemble one another more 
than they would by chance, the range and therefore the S.D. of the scores 
in the trait concerned is less than for a random sample or for the total 
population of which the sample is a selection. Hence the average of a 
series of such non-random S.D.’s is less than the S.D. of the whole population. 
If the selective force operates unevenly from group to group, the range 
and therefore the S.D. of the group means will be greater than in the case 
of groups chosen at random. Consequently the average of the standard 


S.D. 
errors of the group means (—) is bound to be less than the S.D. of 
VN 


these group means. 

Applying this criterion to our data, we are to show that even when 
class groups are random samples with respect to intelligence, or do not differ 
from one another significantly in this particular, they nevertheless do differ 
significantly from one another in both moral knowledge and conduct. Under 
these circumstances, such superiority of group over individual r’s between 
knowledge and conduct as is secured may with some confidence be attributed 
to some common factor other than intelligence. 

In applying this criterion we used seven classroom groups, whose mean 
intelligence scores were close together, and who had Scale A of the Moral 
Knowledge tests, nine such groups who had Scale B, and ten of homogeneous 
intelligence who were tested with Behavior A. The results are summarized 


in Table V. TABLE V 
CRITERION FOR RANDOM SAMPLING IN REGARD TO INTEL- 
LIGENCE, MORAL KNOWLEDGE AND BEHAVIOR A 


1 2 3 as 5 
No. of Ave. S.D. of Ave. S.E. of Ratio of 
Scale A. groups N Means Means 3to4 
Intelligence 7 23 3.4 3.5 97 
Causes 7 23 3.7 1.04 3.56 
Duties 7 23 1.6 8S 1.60 
Comprehensions 7 23 72 40 1.80 
Provocations 7 23 1.0 78 1.28 
Scale B. 
Intelligence 9 24 3.2 3.5 91 
Recognitions 9 24 3.0 2.5 1.20 
Principles 9 24 1.4 45 3.1 
Vocabulary 9 24 4.4 1.8 2.44 
Behavior A. 
Intelligence 10 - 3.2 3.5 91 
Deception 10 12.96 5.24 2.47 


Thus we see from Table V that in each set of groups the average of 
the S.E. of the intelligence means is slightly less than the S.D. of the means, 


‘See Yule, G. U. Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, Page 344. 
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indicating that the groups selected are of the same level of intelligence, or, 
in other words, random with respect to intelligence. In each of the moral 
knowledge tests, however, and also in the deception test the ratios of Column 
5 show the S.D.’s of the means to be greater, often very much greater, 
than the S.E.’s of the means, demonstrating that these groups are not ran- 
dom samples but show the presence of a selective force, operating inde- 
pendently of intelligence, to produce variation in the means. 

We have approached the suggestion that there is genuine group unity 
of standard and conduct by several steps which may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The correlation of groups, treated as units, with respect to level of 
moral knowledge and conduct, is not altogether due to the correlation of 
these two factors in the individuals composing the groups. 

2. This correlation is not the product of a large number of uncorre- 
lated factors (chance). 

3. This correlation is not due to differences between the groups in age 
or in intelligence. 

4. The variability of the groups among themselves is not such as could 
occur by chance, age or intelligence. 

5. Since the group r’s are larger than the individual r’s, they cannot 
be accounted for by a causal relation between moral knowledge and con- 
duct, since this relation could operate only through the minds of the 
individuals concerned. 

6. Hence the superiority of the group r’s must be due to the reaction 
of individuals to some influence which tends both toward higher code and 
more social conduct (and vice versa) without these being integrated in the 
minds of the individuals. 


SCATTERGRAM| No. 1 
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Such a common influence might be exerted either by the group as a 
whole through a growing tradition or by the teacher or by school system. 
or by all three. No matter how much it affects either conduct or code for 
the better, if the correlations indicate the absence of individual integration, 
this improvement can hardly be regarded as growth in character. 

Lest this evidence from group correlations be regarded as insubstantial 
we will illustrate how it is possible to get a high correlation between group 
means when the r between individual scores is zero. It all depends on how 
the groups are constituted or selected. 

Consider the accompanying Scattergram, No. 1, of 144 cases in which 
r is 0.00. 

Now we can select from these cases eight groups of eighteen cases each 
in such a way as to yield a correlation of either plus or minus 1.00 between 
the means of these groups, or of any amount in between, according to the 
way in which the groups are selected out of the total population of 144. 

SCATTERGRAM No. 2 
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Scattergram No. 2 shows a selection of eight such groups whose means will 
correlate +1.00. Every dot on Scattergram No. 1 is an individual. We 
now put eighteen of these individuals in group a, eighteen in group b, 
eighteen in group c, etc., selecting them from the total population with 
great care so that the mean score of the a’s with respect to the scores plotted 
on the X axis will equal the mean of the scores plotted on the Y axis, and 
so also for groups b, c, d, etc. Scattergram No. 2 substitutes for the dots 
of Scattergram No. 1 the letters of the groups to which we have assigned 
the individuals and Table VI gives the distributions of the scores of the 
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individuals thus grouped for both the X and Y variables. It is obvious 
that the mean of each group for one variable is identical with the mean 
for the other variable and that the r of these means will therefore be +-1.00. 


TABLE VI 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES OF INDIVIDUALS IN GROUPS a, b, 
c, Etc. ON X AND Y AXES OF SCATTERGRAM No. 2. 


Axes x y x y <* F- =* JF -xX F¥ =X YF & '' « -¥ 

Groups2 ab bceoiddie e f f g g h h 
1 2 2 1 1 2 2 1 1 
2 oa 4 2 2 3 3 1 1 2 2 2 2 3 3 1 1 
3 6 6 3 3 4 4 6 6 1 1 3 3 4 4 3 3 
4 a 4 7 7 7 7 6 6 a 4 4 4 2 2 2 2 
5 2 2 5 5 3 3 3 3 7 x i 1 1 3 3 6 6 
6 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 a 6 6 4 4 4 4 
7 | 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 

Means54 54 72 72 67 67 66 66 %3 73 78 7 7 %9 8? 8s7 


It will be noted that the eighteen individuals composing each group 
(there are 18 a’s, 18 b’s, etc.) are so selected as to place an equal number 
on each side of the principal diagonal, and in complementary cells. If this 
process were reversed and they were balanced across the opposite diagonal 
the r would be —1.00. 

When the means of the group scores for each axis (Table VI) are 
plotted in Scattergram No. 3 their close correlation is seen at once. 


Scattergram No. 2 shows what rigid selection will do. This is a purely 
theoretical arrangement and would not occur in an ordinary population. 


SCATTERGRAM No. 3 
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SCATTERGRAM No. 4 
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Scattergram No. 4 shows a hypothetical case representing a simplifica- 
tion of the facts actually found. Here the r of the whole population is 
—.316 and fmumy = —.579. The distribution of scores for each group is 
given in Table VII and these group scores are graphed in Scattergram No. 
5 which shows the variability among the group means, on both axes. Some 
groups are high on the X axis (moral knowledge) and low on the Y axis 
(deception) (g and h of Scattergram 4), others are low in moral knowledge 
and high in deception (a and b of Scattergram 4), and others are scattered 
through the center of the graph. 


TABLE VII 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES OF INDIVIDUALS IN GROUPS, a, b, 
c, Etc, ON X AND Y AXES OF SCATTERGRAM No. 4 


Ate = + =S +: SS 3 29) a -S Se Se eee ae 

Gousta a b B €§ e @ € ec €. fF: * & S2 be a 
1 2 3 1 2 4 
2 6 4 2 4 2 2 5 5 5 5 
3 5 5 3 1 5 5 5 3 3 6 1 8 1 5 
4 5 3 5 3 a 7 6 6 6 4 3 2 2 2 2 3 
5 6 t 6 5 6 3 4 5 4 a 5 1 4 1 
6 7 7 3 a 2 4 2 1 7 6 
7 2 2 1 1 3 5 

Means49 98 63 98 79 85 50 68 78 78 64 62 78 49 102 46 
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These imaginary cases are given thus fully to illustrate 0 the 
fact that when the r between individual scores is zero or near zero (as is 
the case in Tables II-IV), for the r between the means of samples of the 
whole population to go as high as .70 or .80 requires very rigorous selec- 
tion, such as would be found only in some factor tending strongly to vary 
the group means on both axes in the same direction from the mean of the 
total population. 

Whatever this selective factor or influence may be it (or they) must 
operate on both variables. When the individual r is zero or thereabouts, 
if the selection of groups took place on one variable only, the r between 
the groups means would remain zero. We showed earlier in the paper 
that the classroom groups are not random samples (are “selected”®> by some 
influence which makes them vary among themselves more than they would 
by chance) in respect to both moral knowledge and conduct. The r’s‘indi- 
cate that this variation is in the same or opposite direction on the two axes. 
Furthermore, in the case of group r’s of .65 or more the groups must either 
lie in clusters or constellations in the correlation plot or else must be bal- 
anced across one of the main diagonals (as in Scattergram No. 2). The 
probability is that in any actual case they will be somewhat clustered and 
also fairly balanced as in No. 4. 













































































*The individuals are not “selected” by us into groups because they are alike, as one 


would make some sort of arbitrary selection of those over five feet, those between 
four feet six inches and five feet, etc., but are actual groups whose differences 
among one another are due partially to the differences among the homes from which 


the children of different schools come and partly to influences operating within each 
group in the course of its common experiences, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Browne, Lewis, This Believing World. (Mac- 
millan, 1926, 347 pages, $3.50.) 

It did not need a prophet to foretell that this 

k would come. After the “Outline of His- 
tory,” “The Outline of Science,” “Of Art,” “Of 
Literature,” “The Story of Mankind,” “The 
Story of Philosophy” it would have been 
strange indeed if religion, most colorful and 
picturesque of all forms of human behavior, 

been unable to find a pen to tell its story 
to Main street. Nevertheless, in view of the 
infinite complexity of the materials, the intense 
emotional loyalties involved, it demanded cour- 
age, imagination and an extraordinary literary 
skill to make such a story move to the jazz step 
without sagging under its own weight. Mr. 
Browne has succeeded. He has written a bril- 
liant book. One could wish that it had been 
written with a little more consideration for the 
facts, at least with more consideration for what 
“learned anthropologists” and students of the 
science of religion have discovered about the 
religions of mankind. 

It may be unfair to treat the work as sober 
history. Like Zeus on high Olympus, the author 
seems to be laughing at the blind strugglings of 
men caught in the coils of religion. He drama- 
tizes it. Yet one wonders. The story of 
Gotama is beautifully, sympathetically done. 
Judaism and Christianity are treated with a 
firmer touch and greater accuracy than any 
other religion. Perhaps, if the author had 
known the other religions as well, he might 
have made of them also serious history. In- 
stead, he gives us impressionistic distortions, 
caricatures, often cruelly insulting to the great 
and noble peoples concerned. Mr. Browne is 
not an apologist, perhaps because he has di- 
vorced himself from any propagandizing loyalty 
to any specific religion. But he has the apolo- 
getic spirit. It appears in his words, espe- 
cially his adjectives: “crude,” “lewd,” “snivel- 
ing,” “sluttish,” “revolting,” “pious perverts.” 
This is the language of the “uplift,” of the cor- 
ner-lot evangelist. These are not the words of 
the historian. His task is to understand and to 
interpret, not to condemn. 

That the author was more interested in liter- 
ary art than in history is revealed in his choice 
of motif. “In the beginning there was fear.” 
Lucretius might say that fear was at the heart 
of religion. Even a hundred years ago it was 
possible for historians of religion to talk seri- 
ously of fear as the beginning. But Mr. Browne 
did not find that key in the authors he cites in 
his excellent bibliography. It has been aban- 
doned by modern scholars. In vain has careful 
research relegated the protective phase of the 
religious complex to its proper place and pro- 
portion; in vain all the discussions of the last 
quarter century clarifying the psychology of 
the beginnings of religion. Mr. Browne passes 
over all that. It would have ruined his motif. 
It would have interfered with the artistic effect 
of his ever recurrent melody—“They were 
afraid—afraid.” 


History is often dull. This book is intensely 
interesting. One is carried by feverish, pant- 
ing sentences often to lyric heights. In the 
presence of unbridged chasms and mountainous 
problems where the mere historian would fum- 
ble, feeling his way, the author does not hesi- 
tate; a colorful phrase or a simple “it was in- 
evitable” and the way is clear, the story moves. 
The original illustrations and animated maps 
he = Loon add to the attractiveness of the 

‘ok. 

There is no doubt that the work will be popu- 
lar and immensely disturbing to the people of 
Main street. Probably many will feel that Mr. 
Browne’s treatment of other religions is much 
better than his treatment of their own. Adher- 
ents of some religions will be completely satis- 
fied; the Egyptians and Babylonians are long 
and safely dead. Whatever may be said of it 
as history, there is no doubt that it is a bril- 
liant book. If one wants history, the author 
gives an extended bibliography where, by the 
judicious, it may be found. 

A. Eustace Haydon. 

The University of Chicago. 


Fenton, Jessie C., A Practical Psychology of 
Bal . (Houghton Mifflin, 1925, 348 
pages, $3.50.) 

CLEVELAND, ELizABETH, Training the Toddler. 
(Lippincott, 1925, 172 pages, $2.00.) 

The growing conviction that habits of action 
and emotional response are often fixed by the 
second or third year of life has for a correlate 
the necessity for parent and teacher to under- 
stand the nature of the little child’s mental and 
emotional makeup. Psychologists have lately 
turned attention to babies, and reports of care- 
fully controlled experiments with children are 
being published with increasing frequency. Too 
often, however, these reports are written in 
technical language, hinge around theoretical 
problems, are set in the artificial environment of 
the laboratory, and are published in technical 
journals which never come to the attention of 
parents or teachers who face the daily problem 
of training children. 

The two books listed above have the advan- 
tage of a background of theory with emphasis 
on concrete behavior of real children as seen 
by careful observers. 

Mrs. Fenton’s book is the story of the de- 
velopment of her little son during his first two 

years. Apparently an almost daily record was 
er of the child’s growth—physical movements, 
spontaneous play, babblings and speech, atten- 
tion, memory, reasoning abilities, and so on. 

These are organized by subjects to show the 

trend of development of each capacity, with 

a final summary at the end of the book of the 

total personality of the child at different ages. 

Reference is made to scientific studies of chil- 

dren and to recorded observations of other par- 

ents for similarities and differences of develop- 
ment. Some practical advice and the results 
of various types of traininz used with the child 
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are scattered through the discussion. Of value 
is _a list of toys suitable for various ages and a 
system of record sheets for recorded observa- 
tions. The book serves as an excellent and 
detailed account of the growth of a normal 
child and what degree of training his capacities 
are capable of during the first two years. The 
reader receives the impression that the baby 
was the first in the family and that the home 
was one of moderate means in which the par- 
ents assumed responsibility for many of the 
household duties—in other words, this is the 
record of a normal baby in a normal American 
home. 

Training the Toddler is based on the expe- 
rience of the Merrill Palmer School of Detroit 
with children from two to five years of age. 
The book is organized into sections on stand- 
ards for. physical development, for mental de- 
velopment, for emotional development, and for 
social development. The material is concrete 
throughout; real children are described and the 
training they received is discussed in detail. 

Three points stand out. (1) There is no 
assumption that all children of a given age have 
the same characteristics. Children are person- 
alities: some were shy, some forward, some 
emotionally unstable, some stolid, at the time 
they entered the school. They varied in their 
reactions as much as adults vary. (2) The 
emphasis is placed on training and education 
in the broad sense. It is not assumed that 
because a child has a bad temper like his father 
he necessarily inherited it. The more hopeful 
view is taken that his temper is a response to 
his father’s conduct and can be controlled. 
(3) The pre-school is presented as a valuable 
substitute for the home in which the child is 
not receiving proper training, in which he is 
being spoiled, neglected, or over-loved. The 
importance of the association with children of 
his own age in the pre-school nursery is also 
emphasized—a condition almost impossible in 
the family. 

Both books are based on a sound theory of 
child psychology and at the same time are prac- 
tical in that they give concretely the capacities 
of children, the difficulties which may be ex- 
pected, and ways in which desirable habits and 
attitudes may be established. R. S. 


Furrey, Paut Hanty, The Gang Age. (Mac- 
millan, 1926, 189 pages, $1.75.) 

The “gang age” is the period intervening be- 
tween the little boy stage of growth and 
adolescence—the years between ten and fifteen. 
This is the age when the author believes boys 
begin to develop group consciousness with 
others of their kind and engage in a demo- 
cratic and independent group life of their own 
making. 

The implication of the title is not carried out 
in the book. There is one chapter only on the 
gang, which contains one brief case history and 
five generalizations. By far the greater part 
of the book deals with the psychological 
make-up of boys. The author follows current 
social psychology in discarding instincts and 
positing as elemental traits certain reflexes and 





impulses. He considers various mental mechan- 
isms, such as defense reactions, substitutions, 
and rationalizations, discusses the part played 
by repressed and forgotten emotional experi- 
ences, and by degree of intelligence. Generali- 
zations on the boy’s plan of life—his ambitions, 
drives, traits—are given. In these chapters on 
psychology evidence is given of wide reading 
in the field. 

The book, while it gives a fair survey of cur- 
rent theories, is disappointing in its lack of 
concrete material. The statement is made in 
the introduction that an experimental Boy Scout 
troop and a pack of Wolf Cubs were organized 
and that 119 boys were studied intensively. The 
concrete material used from this study is brief 
and appears as illustrations of theories, rather 
than as data used inductively. R.S. 


Garp, Horatio V., Man. (Golden Rule Maga- 
zine, 1927, 356 pages, $3.50.) 

A book that is rather unusual. It is written 
tc help men in the quest for a “Perfect Ideal,” 
and deals with many intricate and perplexing 
problems that one wonders about and doesn’t 
dare try to follow out to their conclusion. The 
author leads one along step by step in the quest 
for God, the Creator, which he calls the Uni- 
versal Spirit in order to avoid the misleading 
preconceived mind pictures resulting from the 
use of the name God, to man’s destiny which 
is the “Perfect Ideal.” 

The book is “a brief interpretation of man’s 
creation, his psychology, his destiny, with sug- 
— on the practical applications of psychic 
aws.” 

The idea of the New Psychology, which is 
the source of the soul, is set forth in such a 
simple way that one is almost persuaded to ac- 
cept the author’s view. The book is free from 
technical terms. It makes vivid the meaning of 
man’s spiritual life as a partner with the Uni- 
versal Spirit, with psychic powers which he is 
= beginning to realize can be used and devel- 
ope 

The author’s idea of the New Psychology is 
that the soul, which is the subconscious mind, 
is the creative power placed at man’s disposal 
by God. This power can be used at man’s di- 
rection through suggestions by his objective 
mind. The soul accepts these suggestions as a 
pattern for creation. Prayer is a method of 
impressing the suggestions upon the soul. 

Man is a book that challenges one’s thinking 
and opens up new ideas of further development 
in one’s quest in attaining ~~ “Perfect Ideal.” 

Ralph W. Owens. 

Presbyterian Board, Chicago. 


Gove, Fioyp S., Religious Education on Public 
School Time. (Harvard University, 1926, 
143 pages.) 

In the introductory chapter the author states 
that “it is the purpose of this study, in view of 
the past and present status of religious educa- 
tion in the United States in relation to national 
welfare and to the public schools, to discuss the 
need and place of religious education on public 
school time; to study the problem of organiza- 
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tion and administration in detail; and to state 
conclusions growing out of the study as to the 
value and probable advisability and means of 
further development.” 

Professor Gove has set forth in clear outline 
the salient features of the whole situation. With 
absence of dogmatism either scientific or re- 
ligious ; with concern for the integrity of public 
schools (concern shared with him by church 
school workers), yet with a frank recognition 
of the limitations of the public school system; 
with an appreciation of the value of religion 
while at the same time keenly conscious of the 
ineffectiveness of much of the church’s educa- 
tional effort, he seeks to interpret construc- 
tively the whole movement for week-day re- 
ligious education. The author grants freely 
the values that have accrued from religious 
education on public school time, although he is 
not entirely convinced of the necessity of the 
use of school time. His study reveals few 
successful attempts, however, where other than 
school time is employed. In attendance, inter- 
est, grade of work done, and community stand- 
ing, the classes that are conducted on school 
time are superior to those that meet either 
before or after school hours. He discusses 
with fine consideration the successes and fail- 
ures that have attended the movement thus far, 
while he also outlines the strength and dangers 
that his study seems to reveal. 

Success has usually followed a preliminary 
program of education of the constituency whose 
support was to be enlisted, while failure has 
generally resulted from the neglect to so edu- 
cate the constituency. The strength of the 
movement is to be found in the added time for 
religious training, the more thorough type of 
work done, and the recognition of religious edu- 
cation as an integral part of the training of 
childhood and youth. The dangers are (aside 
from those that arise out of the many rather 
trying problems of administrative adjustment), 
first, that the extra time will be employed sim- 
ply to strengthen the ecclesiastical status quo 
rather than to clarify purposes and to motivate 
lives for their realization, and, second, that if 
the program results in buttressing denomina- 
tionalism the freedom of the schools may be 
threatened on occasion by overzealous church- 
men. A, LeRoy Huff. 

Drake University. 


Henry C. Frick Epucationat CommMIssIon. 
Youth and the Beautiful. (439 Union Trust 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, n. d., 80 pages.) 

The Henry C. Frick Commission in Pitts- 
burgh presented to 10,000 high school pupils 
five interpreters of beauty, great artists, who 
presented beauty in the plastic arts, in sacred 
literature, in culture of the spirit, in the 
poetry and spirit of youth, and in line and 
color. The purpose of the experiment was to 
test this hypothesis: 

“Youth, of the high school age, is more 
susceptible to the influence of ideals than are 
persons at any other period of their lives. The 
higher the ideals the more strongly they grip 


boys and girls in their ’teens, and the more 
tenaciously are they held.” 

Following each lecture the pupils submitted 
as an English exercise an account of their 
feelings and thoughts concerning their experi- 
ence in the lecture. This little volume is an 
account of the experiment and results. Many 
quotations representing student opinion are 
given. The account shows that a very large 
number of the pupils did give such clean evi- 
dence of growth and appreciation as to war- 
rant the committee in saying, “These results 
from the experiment practically remove all 
ground of fear for the intellectual and moral 
status of the too much maligned American 
youth of today. . . . The possibilities opened 
by the success of the experiment are immeas- 
urable. L;.3- a 


Kuyver, Fave Huntincton, The Supervision 
of Student-Teachers in Religious Education. 
(Teachers College, Columbia, 1925, 186 
pages.) 

This is one of the best recent contributions in 
religious education aimed at the improvement 
of supervision. With the development of week- 
day schools, and the necessity for more careful 
supervision in order to meet the requirements 
of public school boards who release time, this 
is especially noteworthy. This experiment, de- 
scribed with careful, scientific detail, is of value 
not only for schools which train workers for 
religious education, but is suggestive for every- 
one whose duty it is to supervise. Most super- 
visors are administrators or dictators, rather 
than supervisors of the type described in this 
study. 

Dr. Klyver begins with a survey of 311 col- 
leges, outside of theological seminaries and re- 
ligious schools, which have courses in Bible, 
religion, or religious education. Only a few of 
these have any supervised field work, and in 
those that do give this training there seem to 
be very unsatisfactory and unsystematic meth- 
ods. Perhaps the author would not have found 
much better techniques in seminaries or re- 
ligious schools. 

In this study, supervision is assumed to be a 
cooperative enterprise, in which both super- 
visor and student-teacher share in determining 
the worth of means, method, and product. The 
teacher’s contribution is considered as vital and 
essential as the supervisor’s. There is no stand- 
ardized efficiency scheme, but the whole process 
is one of cooperatively facing problems and 
seeking the best solution for the pupils that 
are involved. 

Several lists of the kind of situations that 
have to be met are given, and a good number 
are described in detail. In some cases steno- 
graphic reports are supplied, giving a most 
graphic portrayal of the supervising process. 
The experiment covered four years, and the 
concrete illustrations are from permanent files 
of case records. The life history of the stu- 
dent-teacher, with his academic record, narra- 
tive accounts of the supervisor’s visit, and re- 
sults of work done were carefully kept. As a 
result of this accurate and well followed-up 
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supervision, it is not surprising that wise guid- 
ance could be given in placement of graduates, 
and also in the directing into other vocations 
a who proved themselves not fitted for the 
work. 

In his conclusions Dr. Klyver points out that 
field research is needed to discover these things 
in relation to supervision : 

(1) The outcomes of all activities under su- 
pervision, and analysis of their implications as a 
part of the religious education program. 

(2) The best use of the supervisor’s time 
and thought, in visitation, conference, analysis 
and evaluation of student’s work. 

(3) The best learning conditions for stu- 
dent-teachers, and the correlation of theory 
with practical needs. 

(4) Conditions that will make for the de- 
sired character and conduct changes in the pu- 
pils as undertaken in this supervisor-teacher- 
pupil relationship of religious education. 

It is easier to do research in a laboratory or 
library, but progress in many phases of re- 
ligious education waits for patient field studies. 

E. J. Chave. 

University of Chicago. 


Otiver, JoHN RATHBONE, Fear: 
biography of James Edwards. 
1927, 366 pages, $2.50.) 

Does fear generate toxic poisons in the 
physical body? Is high blood pressure curable 
by .mental guidance rather than by specifics 
from materia medica? May religion be in- 
cluded in a scientific prescription? 

Mr. James Edwards was a prosperous busi- 
ness man, self-made. Wife, son, daughter 
wanted for nothing that his money could fur- 
nish them. His days ground by with the reg- 
ular routine which spelled success. Financial 
success and——. 

He was brought up standing when a brief 
note informed him that his application for ad- 
ditional life insurance had been rejected. Mem- 
ory of the details of the death of his partner, 
the remark of his family physician that his 
blood pressure was a little high, and some 
other experiences furnished fuel for the flame 
of fear which soon began to eat out the very 
fiber of his being. The queer little ritual he 
built up as a defense against his fear of death 
only made matters worse. Then his son came 
home. 

In his brief holiday the son, Tom, persuaded 
his father to submit to examination at the 
hands of experts in a clinic near his univer- 
sity. The account of the examination and 
subsequent course of treatment was written 
in the form of diary notes, and these notes 
— the nucleus of the expanded autobiog- 
raphy. 

ow the fear-hunter explained the causes, 
mechanisms, and results of fear; how he de- 
cided what activities, what reading, what per- 
sonal contacts would be instrumental in “clean- 
ing the cellar of the mind”; in short, how he 
applied the technique of the psychiatrist, makes 

a fascinating tale. 

Not the least feature of interest to the re- 


The Auto- 
(Macmillan, 


ligious educator is the fear-hunter’s conviction 
that a seven-days-in-the-week working faith 
in God is the sole permanent cure for fear. 
“So far as my experience goes,” he tells his 
patient in one of their first conferences, “the 
people who do not seem to be assailed and 
poisoned by fear are those who believe and 
practice the Christian religion” (page 130). 

Yet he doubts whether the functions of 
priests and physician should be combined at 
present. “For, whatever the future may bring, 
this is not yet the time for priest-physicians, 
or physician-priests” (page vii). His belief 
is that each should understand the spirit and 
methods of the other, and be free to cooperate 
with the other as the needs of human lives may 
demand. 

In the form of an intimate autobiography 
of a patient the author has produced an ar- 
resting popular account of psychoanalytical 
technique. It deserves wide reading. 

Of interest to many readers of this review 
also is the fear-hunter’s effort to see some 
positive values in non-liturgical Protestant 
varieties of faith, although he is blind to 
faults in the liturgical religious bodies. 

Paul R. Stevick, Morningside College. 


RichMonp, WintFrrep, The Adolescent Girl. 

(Macmillan, 1926, 312 pages.) 

The point of view of this book is that of a 
modified psychoanalysis. Emphasis: is placed 
on the physical development of puberty and 
complications in social relationships which the 
author assumes arise from the development of 
sexual impulses. Throughout, the book is one- 
sided, for it treats the girl’s activities and in- 
terests as almost completely sex-centered and 
has little to say of other normal factors, such 
as vocational ambitions, the struggle too often 
present in adolescence for recognition as a per- 
sonality, intellectual and cultural interests in 
such things as music, literature, art, and con- 
flicts between adolescent ambitions and parental 
decrees. For one seeking the psychoanalytic 
interpretation of developing maturity — the 
hypothetical progression of the child through 
an auto-erotic and a homosexual to a hetero- 
sexual stage, the dependence of child on parent, 
the — of father for daughter—the 
book offers a sugar-coated version. 

The chapters on the abnormal and the delin- 
quent girl are probably the strongest in the 
book—a fact to be expected from Dr. Rich- 
mond’s connection with the Government Hos- 
pital for the Insane. The chapter on the normal 
girl is weak and that on training and education 
inadequate. The book is written in non-techni- 
cal language and contains brief a 


Roper, Joun C., Religious Aspects of Educa- 
tion. (Cokesbury, 1926, 196 pages, $1.50.) 
The principal contribution which this book 

makes to either education or religion is its ex- 

tensive array of quoted materials from many 
sources, amounting to about one-third of the 

reading matter of the volume. Certain h 

thetical conclusions are drawn—and it is fre- 
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quently quite difficult for the reader to deter- 
mine just what these are—through the use of 
quotations from books, magazines, sermons, 
newspapers, etc. The volume should prove 
quite satisfactory to the mind which reasons 
after the proof text or ispe dixit manner. 

The author is to be commended on his stand 
that “morality and religion cannot be divorced,” 
and that the state, in its educational program, 
should give increased attention to these in 
relation to the development of children and 
young people, for whose training it is largely 
responsible. But on finishing the volume one 
finds himself feeling that Mr. Roper surely 
means the teaching of his own particular 
brand of theological doctrine rather than an 
attempt at an unprejudiced search for truth 
in the field of religion. 

In the chapter on the Merits of Secularized 
Education, Mr. Fosdick is quoted at length on 
the virgin birth, whether as an example of the 
bad effects of secularized education or as one 
of those “heretical professors who are allowed 
to promulgate their views,” the reader must 
determine for himself. Again, in the chapter 
on A Revised Curriculum Suggested, Mr. 
Machen, of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
is brought in with a nonsensical illustration to 
show up “the fallacy of the extreme modernist 
in dealing with historical facts.” Rather a 
vivid imagination is required in order to relate 
these to the topics under discussion. 

Altogether, this is a fine accumulation of ma- 
terial dealt with by one who evidently reads 
widely, but who seems to be more concerned 
with a modernist—fundamentalist controversy 
than with an unbiased analysis of how far the 
state is going and should go in bringing re- 
ligion into its educational program. His de- 
mand that the state should go further is fair 
enough. On the other hand, it would seem 
that the position which he, and many others, 
take with reference to how it should be done, 
is one of the chief factors in making it impos- 
sible. Until we are willing to be at least as 
aggressive and thorough in our study of re- 
ligion as we are in our study of chemistry, 
biology, economics, physics, etc., the state can 
do but little in teaching religion, either as an 
aid to character development or in the lifting 
of mental horizons. 

Nelson P. Horn, Iowa State College. 


Watson, Goopwin B., The Measurement of 
Fair-Mindedness. Teachers College Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 176. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1925,97 pages.) 
This book describes in detail the construc- 

tion of the Watson Test of Public : Cee on 

economic and religious questions and outlines 
the way in which the total degree of prejudice, 
either on the radical or conservative side, may 
be obtained, and the method of analyzing indi- 
vidual tests to discover the type of prejudice 
held by the person who took the test. Dr. 

Watson suggests the feasibility of using the 

test to discover the type of prejudices common 

among a group with which educational work is 
and the way in which the test can be 

— at the beginning and end of a discussion 

course to test the effectiveness of 
snail or curriculum. The tests have already 
been used as a general pattern and words and 
sentences on other controversial questions sub- 
stituted for those on economics and religion 
to test open-mindedness or prejudices on other 
questions. 

Tests of this type, which give an objective 
picture of attitudes and opinions, and which 
can be administered to a large group at one 
time, offer a simple and adequate method of 
discovering trends of opinion on controversial 
questions and the changes effected by various 
teaching and propaganda devices. E. S. 


WeEIDEMANN, CHartes ConraD, How to Con- 
struct the True-False Examination. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 225. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926, 
118 pages.) 

This book, based on examination of numerous 
true-false oy the judgment of experts, and 
experimental data, gives practical information 
on the construction of effective true-false 
tests. Such items are covered as type of in- 
structions, arrangement of the test with refer- 
ence to speed of answering and ease of scoring, 
preparation of scoring keys, the —— of 
composition of the statements used, and analy- 
sis of reactions. This handbook of hee 
would be of practical value to anyone construct- 
ing a true-false test, and particularly to the 
layman who wishes to experiment with such 
tests in discussion groups or school —_ 





BOOK 


BacHELLER, Invinc, Dawn. (Macmillan, 1927, 
337 pages, $2.50.) 
A novel. A sinful woman was brought to 
Jesus. He forgave her and said, “Neither 


do I condemn thee; go and sin no more.” 

About this woman, of whom no more is known, 
the novelist has written a story, quite interest- 
ing as novels go. Because of the author’s effort 
to be true to the oriental atmosphere of the 


NOTES 


period, it gives one a little better background 
for an understanding of Jesus’ Gm, rH 


Bacon, BenyaMin W., The Story of Jesus. 
(Century, 1927, 326 pages, $2.50.) 
A study of sources of the gospel narratives 
designed to make plain, first, just what Jesus 
did and said, and, second, how the early church, 
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up to the time of Paul, developed from the 
movement originated by Jesus. | Pg: (SS : 8 


BraMeEr, JoHN Puiwip, A Treatise Giving the 
History, Organization and Administration of 
Parole. (The author, 477 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y. C., 1926, 99 pages.) 

Gives a brief history of parole laws in the 
different states and what the author regards 
as the proper organization and administration 
of parole. 


Carr, H. Witpon, Changing Backgrounds in 
Religion and Ethics. (Macmillan, 1927, 224 
pages, $2.00.) 

Religion during the past century has been 
going through a crisis. The development of a 
belief in evolution, and the corresponding de- 
velopment of scientific outlooks through all of 
life, have made impossible adherence to the 
older conceptions of theological content. Ac- 
cepting the broader intellectual horizons as in- 
dications of truth, what must we say will be 
the future of religion, especially of the Chris- 
tian religion, which is based upon pre-scientific 
literature? The “old myth” is broken. God 
must be discovered anew, not as a person like 
man, but as a great creative urge, leading 
humanity on to a glorified kingdom of man. 
The place of Jesus as the poet of the new re- 
ligion is assured, but the poet is not enough. 
The philosopher, working on scientific bases, 
must make clear the vision of the poet, but 
man must not depend absolutely on either. He 
must build in response to that great divine urge 
within him. L. Tie 
Darton, Atice W., His Mother. (Macmillan, 

1927, 275 pages, $2.25.) 

A sympathetic, glowing biography of Mary, 
the mother of Jesus. Prepared by a Roman 
Catholic, and taking for granted the theological 
concepts upon which the Catholic faith is based, 
this volume depicts Mary as a very human 
being, daughter, wife, mother, who loved 
her son, understood his high mission, and fol- 
lowed through with him to the bitter end. 
Altogether, a most interesting biography, based 
upon the scriptures wherever the scriptures 
speak, but also recognizing, as truth, other 
authors of Catholic authority, where the 
scriptures are silent. tes ihe > & 


Exvurs, Wirtram T., Bible Lands 
(Appleton, 1927, 440 pages, $3.00.) 
A journalist visited all the Bible lands, had 

all the customary and some unusual thrills, and 
wrote what he saw, heard and experienced. It 
is a vivid narrative of Bible lands today, just 
as interesting and thrilling as a newspaper or 
magazine account might be <a o> 


Today. 


Farrar, F. W., The Message of the Books. 
(Macmillan, 1927, 532 pages, $2.50.) 
The author preached on each of the books 
of the Bible as a unit in itself. The present 
volume grew out of that preaching. It is an 


effort to cause the books of the Bible to be 
understood as units and to disabuse the minds 





of Christians of the feeling that the Bible is 
a collection of isolated and beautiful texts. 
Each book is taken up separately, its contents 
studied and analyzed, and so described that a 
reader may obtain a fair knowledge and appre- 
ciation for the book as a whole. bk. Ft 


Gowen, Hersert H. and Hatt, Joser W., An 
Outline History of China. (D. Appleton 
and Co., N. Y., 1926, 542 pages.) 

With China on the front page of the news- 
papers almost every day it is likely that more 
questions are being asked and more informa- 
tion being sought about China today than at 
any time since the critical period of the Boxer 
uprising at the beginning of the century. It is 
particularly timely, therefore, that this outline 
history should appear just now. 

Based in part on a former Outline History 
of China by Gowen, which has been out of 
print for a number of years, the present his- 
tory is entirely rewritten and the latter part, 
contributed by Mr. Hall, is wholly new. It is 
divided into three parts, which treat of the 
pre-Manchu period, the age of the Manchus 
and the Republican era. It is the latter part 
of the book which details the contacts of China 
with western nations, the decline of the Man- 
chu power, the Revolution, the subsequent un- 
rest and the present struggle, that the reader 
is likely to find of keenest interest, but the 
whole book is interesting, readable and exceed- 
ingly helpful in getting an understanding of 
the actual present situation in China. It 
would be a fine thing if this or similar books 
were to be made the basis of discussion in 
serious adult study groups all over the United 
States while interest in China’s struggle is so 
general. It could be very well used in adult 
classes in church schools. 

The book seems to be very fair, well bal- 
anced and withal thoroughly sympathetic to- 
ward China as she seeks to work out the very 
difficult problems that confront her. 

Charles S. Braden, Northwestern University. 


HERRMANN, WILHELM, Systematic Theology. 

(Macmillan, 1927, 152 pages, $1.50.) 

A German presentation of theology differing 
quite markedly from either the conservative 
or the liberal American approach. The author 
presents first the science of religion, and lays 
out its task. He then shows how this science 
is based upon historical fact, which, in turn, 
leads to a presentation of the Christian faith. 
The second part of the book presents the 
faith of evangelical Christianity, the essence of 
which is the ability of a Christian to live an 
overcoming life through faith. This faith is 
made possible by God and is given to man 
through the redemption which —, wrought. 


LEATHERMAN, Zoe Emiry and Dott, Epcar A., 
A Study of the Maladjusted College Stu- 
dent. Ohio State University Studies, Vol. II, 
No. 2. (Ohio State Umiversity, 1925, 56 
pages.) 

A discussion of the causes of maladjustment 
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is given, based on data from the University 
of Ohio and comparisons with data from other 
institutions. Failure in school studies and in- 
fringment of rules or more serious delinquency 
constitute the major problems in maladjust- 
ment which come to the attention of the ad- 
ministrative officers. Causes cover such things 
as illness, poorly planned schedule, home con- 
ditions, poor previous preparation, special dis- 
abilities, and emotional and temperamental dif- 
ficulties, with illness leading in number of 
cases. 
In handling these situations, which, if neg- 
lected, may cause the student to be seriously 
injured in his development, the authors advo- 
cate individual treatment with psychological 
and psychiatric service. They believe classes, 
for instance in mental hygiene, are of little 
aid with seriously maladjusted cases. R. S. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE Stupy oF Epuca- 
TIon, Studies in Education. Yearbook XV. 
(Uniwversity of Chicago Press, 1926, 205 
pages.) 

This collection of papers from the previous 
annual meeting contains among those most 
likely to interest religious educators articles on 
curriculum-making in moral education (Horn), 
on needed research in elementary (Judd), 
secondary (Briggs), higher education (Kelly), 
the development of ability in research (Cour- 
tis), and a study of the causes of elimination 
in a college of liberal arts for women (Agnes 
Rogers). Especially interesting to the general 
reader is the discussion of the Philippine school 
system, “a transplanted American educational 
administration,” by Carter Alexander. A 
lengthy first part contains papers on teacher 
training which have many inferences for re- 
ligious institutions, particularly a report 
S. L. Pressey of experiments looking toward 
fundamental changes in. the methods of in- 
struction in professional courses for teachers. 

Jordan Cavan, Rockford College. 


Patten, Conve B., As Man to Man. (Macmil- 
lan, 1927, 302 pages, $2.50.) 

The editor of the Catholic Encyclopedia has 
prepared in conversational form a résumé of 
Catholic doctrine. The book is as interesting 
as (or more interesting than) most novels, is 
full of a quiet humor, contains flashes of 
homely philosophy on every page, and yet car- 
ries the reader forward through the intricate 
mazes of Catholic theology in such a way that 
that theology appears simple and easily under- 
stood. b Pay pl. 8 


Pueran, M., Handbook of All Denominations. 

(Cokesbury, 1927, 215 pages, $1.25.) 

A volume which may serve both as a refer- 
ence book and as a text book on religious or- 
ganizations in the United States. While em- 
phasis is placed on Protestant denominations, 
other groups, such as Catholic, Jewish, Latter 
Day Saints, Christian Scientists, Bahais, are 
also included. The origin, history, and doc- 
trinal basis of each group is given in a brief 
compass. p Mey oe 3 


Pink, M. Atperton, Procrustes, or, the Future 
of English Education. (E. P. Dutton, New 
York, 1927, 108 pages, $1.00.) 

Education, in England as in the United 
States, is becoming either a narrow search for 
“new truth,” without reference particularly to 
its usefulness, or a measured, stereotyped 
process through which pupils pass. The author 
appeals for a new educational system which 
will provide the type of development each one 
needs to fit him for his life work; and for a 
higher education through which the most in- 
telligent young people are brought into contact 
with the best and most stimulating minds. 
Only the best should go on to this higher edu- 
cation. Special schools should be equipped 
with the best teachers for training in the basic 
knowledges necessary for vocational employ- 
ment. “But that time is not yet.” JL. T. H. 


Reavis, Wit1Am Craupbe, Pupil Adjustment 
in Junior and Senior High Schools. (Heath, 
1926, 348 pages.) 

The loss of pupils in the high schools and a 
new conception of education as adjusting the 
pupil to life have led educators to supplement 
mass education based on the “average” student 
with individual guidance of pupils who do 
not fit into the ready-made mold. As princi- 
pal of a university high school, Professor 
Reavis has worked out a system of reports 
from teachers calculated to indicate pupils who 
are failing in school work, not developing good 
habits of study or who have other difficulties 
which interfere with their school progress. 
Interviews with pupils, parents, and teachers 
follow, an effort is made to find the root of 
the maladjustment and to correct it. Nine 
cases are given in detail. 

For the school teacher or principal inter- 
ested in his pupils’ welfare, the book has 
marked value. For the religious educator, it 
is more suggestive as to method than content. 
The concern of the book is with educational 
adjustment. The symptom of maladjustment 
is failure in course requirements. There are, 
of course, many other types of maladjustment 
to which pupils are subject and which merit 
consideration in themselves, not merely because 
they are hindrances to school success. Relig- 
ious educators, who have often been content 
with group instruction, could well evolve a 
system for checking up on the character at- 
tainments of individual children, as Professor 
Reavis has worked out a system for checking 
wp on individual school attainment. EK. 5. 


Retsner Epwarp H., Nationalism and Educa- 
tion Since 1789. (Macmillan, 1922, 575 
pages.) 

That the content, method, objectives, and ex- 
tent of public education are determined very 
largely by nationalistic ends is the thesis of 
the author. The purpose of public school sys- 
tems has been to prepare the pupils to carry 
forward the policies which the contemporary 
social order found most useful. Only slightly 
and lately has there been tolerated a radicalism 
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in public education which seeks to go beyond 
the objectives decreed by government and by 
society. When in times past, such an effort 
was manifested, it was very promptly con- 
trolled. 

Taking up the period following the French 
Revolution, the author shows how this process 
has operated in France, Prussia, England and 
the United States. Dil iy 


SEvEN DisTINGUISHED CHINESE LEApERS, China 
Today Through Chinese Eyes, Second Series. 
(Doran, 1926, 151 pages, $1.25.) 

Seven outstanding younger Chinese leaders 
have prepared essays on various phases of the 
present situation: economic, military, political, 
educational, religious. The fact that each of 
the authors is a Chinese and knows his people 
better than westerners, and the added fact that 
each writer has earned a higher degree in a 
western university, attest the value of the prod- 
uct. A volume to be read by anyone who 
wishes a clean cut, intelligent, sympathetic 
presentation of China today. LT. A. 


Suitlito, Epwarp, Life and Work. (Long- 
mans, 1926, 104 pages, $1.40.) 

The author attended the Universal Chris- 
tian Conference on Life and Work, held in 
Stockholm in 1925, for the express purpose of 
preparing this report. The work of the con- 
ference embraced especially problems of 
Christian life and work, covering such fields 
as world peace, economics and industry, the 
use of alcohol, and other social problems. The 
thought underlying the author’s presentation 
is that the great cooperative movement of 
Christianity may have a distinct message for 
all realms of life, if Christian people will only 
feel their unity. This book is vibrating, strong, 
and exceedingly optimistic. | ae: B 
Sxinner, C. E., Gast, I. M., and SKINNER, 

H. S., Readings in Educational Psychology. 

(Appleton, 1926, 813 pages.) 

This monumental compilation should be 
added to every religious education library, and 
skimmed through frequently. A simple work- 
ing explanation of statistical methods, a most 
valuable brief glossary, and chapters on hered- 
ity and environment, intelligence (of 108 
pages), individual differences, ‘ ‘emotions, feel- 
ings, and attitudes,” learning processes (150 


pages on the subdivisions of this), how to 
study, thinking, motivation, play, childhood and 
— and mental hygiene seem useful 
ere 

The book will be most valuable in leading 
immediately to the books and scattered articles, 
the authorities and leading disputants on each 
topic, with page locations for further and more 
extensive reading. Great effort is made to in- 
clude all leading points of view, though to the 
reviewer, social psychology and the great lit- 
erature of behavior research are much under- 
represented. Chapters on the scope and prob- 
lems of educational psychology, and a final one 
on the variant interpretations of the data of 
psychology will be valuable in orienting one 
who has not kept abreast of recent work in 
this huge and rapidly expanding field. 

The classic materials by James on emotion, 
habit and will are reprinted here, along with 
Watson on instincts, Thorndike on learning, 
Judd on generalization, and the exposition of 
the much discussed and little understood 
Gestalt studies. 

Jordan Cavan, Rockford College. 


Stewart, Georce, The Crucifixion in Our 
Street. (Doran, 1927, 170 pages, $1.35.) 
The experience of Jesus, a just and socially- 

minded man, suffering a cruel death at the 

hands of those he would have served, has drawn 
the attention of the world. Why could he not 
have lived to die in a glorious, ripe old age? 

What is the meaning of the cross? 

Many explanations have been given, often 
grotesque, sometimes more reasonable. In 
twelve gripping chapters, the present volume 
shows that spiritual victory comes through 
spiritual suffering, that through the cross, Jesus 
not alone raised himself up, but, as well, chal- 
lenged the attention and thought of men and 
drew them up to the higher plane with him. 
The same is true in every life: through suf- 
fering are great spirits exalted, through suffer- 
ing, spiritual victory is achieved. ~ 2. A 


Wrirxinson, Marcuerite, The Radiant Tree. 

(Macmillan, 1927, 161 pages, $2.50.) 

A beautiful volume of beautiful poems about 
“The Radiant Tree,” which is the cross of 
Jesus. The poems are prefaced by an unusually 
attractive essay, showing the spiritual — 
behind the concept of the cross. L.T.H. 





TEXT BOOKS 


Broome, Epwin C., and Apam, Epwin W., 
Conduct and Citizenship. (Macmillan, 1926, 
422 pages.) 

This text for pupils twelve to fifteen years 
of age is based on the premise that character 
training and education for citizenship are 
identical processes. The plan of the book in- 
cludes several introductory chapters on the 
American’s inheritance and the idea of the 
nation as a series of communities; chapters on 
the good citizen in the home, school, at work, 





at play, and in civic relations; discussion of 
health, accidents, property, law-breaking, care 
of the unfortunate, modern communication, 
and cooperation for the common good; and a 
final group of chapters giving information on 
government machinery. 

The whole tone of the book is that the 
present system of government, industry, educa- 
tion and the like are all they should be. 
Obedience, loyalty, the faithful performance 
of tasks are emphasized and re-emphasized. 
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No mention is made of any of the present-day 
national problems, such as prohibition, inter- 
national relations, child labor, or control of 
wealth. The implication is that complacency 
and conformity are the ideal attitudes to be 
developed in young people. Are not a knowl- 
edge of actual problems, and a questioning, 
seeking attitude, coupled with a feeling of re- 
sponsibility, the real needs of citizens in a 
democracy ? R: S. 


Cotman, Marion, Rules of Life for Boys and 

Girls. (Revell, 1926, 235 pages, $1.50.) 

A hopeful sign for religious education is the 
increasing number of worth while text books 
for children and young people. Week-day and 
vacation schools are now sharing in this pro- 
duction. Miss Colman has prepared the present 
volume for week-day classes of juniors out of 
direct classroom experimentation. The book is 
based upon biblical material, specifically the 
Ten Commandments and the great principles 
of conduct enunciated by Jesus. Each lesson 
contains two splendidly told stories, things for 
the children to do, and hints for the teacher, 
without, however, tying the teacher’s hands by 
suggesting the details of the daily a ee 


Howe, M. A. DeWotre, Causes and their 
Champions. (Little, Brown, 1926, 331 pages, 
$4.00.) 

In eight chapters, as many of the great causes 
of America are studied in a way to develop 
the place of the leader in the cause. The list 
includes the Red Cross and Clara Barton, 
tolerance in religion as embodied in Phillips 
Brooks, the temperance movement and Frances 
E. Willard, the new uses of great wealth as 
exemplified by the Rockefellers, the labor move- 
ment and Samuel Gompers, woman suffrage 
and Susan B. Anthony, the education of the 
Negro and Booker T. Washington, international 
harmony and Woodrow Wilson. 

Each chapter is well-grounded in factual 
material, interestingly written, and gives the 
background of both movement and leader, and 
the contribution made by the leader to the 
movement. The book is suggestive of what 
might be done by a more intensive study of 
causes and of the nameless hundreds who fol- 
low the leaders and whose personalities are 
shaped by their devotion to a social — 


Knox, Raymonp C., Knowing the Bible. (Mac- 
millan, 1927, 275 pages, $2.50.) 

The Chaplain of Columbia University has 
prepared a study book for college students of 
the Bible. Its aim is to introduce each part of 
the subject in such wise that students may be 
provoked to read and study the Bible for them- 
selves, the text book serving merely as a provo- 
cative guide. b. Fo. 
MACLENNAN, KENNETH, The Cost of a New 

World. (Missionary Education Movement 

of the U. S. and Canada, N. Y., 1926, 190 

pages, $1.00.) 

This book, by a leader in missionary work, 


says very little about missions; but it says a 
great deal about the necessity for Christian 
nations to understand conditions in non-Chris- 
tian countries and to accept responsibility for 
some of the worst of them. 

The affairs of the world are so interwoven 
industrially and culturally that no nation can 
live unaffected by what happens in another na- 
tion, even in one on the opposite side of the 
globe. The hair net industry in ina is 
affected by the bobbed heads in Europe and 
America and the wages of workers in western 
silk factories are determined in part by eco- 
nomic conditions in Japan. The contacts be- 
tween the west and the east and between the 
west and Africa have been mainly commercial, 
with the west holding the upper hand and 
exploiting the weaker countries without regard 
for the ruin caused. But the weaker coun- 
tries are growing in strength and insight into 
their problems and to the commercial conflict 
have been added of recent years other con- 
flicts—the rise of nationalism, youth move- 
ments, race conflicts, demands for new types 
of education. The chapter on “The World at 
School” emphasizes the high native standards 
of scholarship in China, Japan, and India which 
Christian schools must match to maintain 
themselves in these countries, and also points 
out that Christian education must include the 
native culture in order not to alienate the 
educated Orientals from their own people. 

It is apparent that missionary work does not 
mean to Mr. Maclennan the imposing of west- 
ern customs on non-Christian peoples, but 
rather a deep understanding of the conflicts and 
contacts which constitute international rela- 
tions, and a spiritualizing of these relations. 
The church and religion have become isolated 
from life. They have developed in a world 
apart from the active affairs of the day. In 
1910 a World Missionary Conference was 
held; in 1914 a World War was started— 
ample evidence of the separateness of religion 
from international relations. Religion must 
become a factor again in national and interna- 
tional life. “If religion has nothing to do with 
nationalism, internationalism, racialism, indus- 
try, and commerce, then it must confess itself 
a failure, unable to help human life at the 
hour of greatest need in the modern world.” 
The author sees in Christianity the type of 
religion which can unify the world and bring 
warring factions into harmonious as 2 


Ross, Epwarp ALSworTH, Civic Sociology, a 
textbook in social and civic problems for 
young Americans. (World Book Company, 
1926, 373 pages.) 

The author, who is Professor of Sociology 
at the University of bw =p has drawn on 
his wide knowledge of. social relationships and 
his keen interest in social problems to construct 
a text = high school seniors which is both 
book of fact and book of ethics in citizenship. 

Under the general heading, Trends in 
can Society, are Se oy six chapters on the 
trend of population, the decreasing supply of 
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natural resources, the drift to the cities, and 
other background material. Under Major So- 
cial Problems, eight chapters are devoted to the 
family, child welfare, education, social stand- 
ards, crime, poverty, business and social pro- 
gress. The final section of the book, Major 
Civic Problems, gives in fourteen chapters a 
discussion of such problems as obedience to 
law, crowds and mobs, freedom of speech, re- 
ligious freedom, labor-capital struggle, public 
opinion and democracy. The last chapter gives 
certain “rules” for the development and main- 
tenance of social relationships which would in- 
clude in their range all types of people and a 
consideration of fundamental and of future in- 
terests. 

_While factual material is given on all sub- 
jects, the striking part of the book is that each 
subject is presented as a problem, as an un- 
settled condition with which the youth will have 
to stru on ge and upon which he should begin 
to think and form an opinion to guide his 
future action. While Professor Ross’ own 
> point of view is evident on many questions, he 
is not dogmatic and the form of presentation 
and the types of questions appended to the 
chapters are admirably suited to the stimulation 
of independent thinking and classroom discus- 
sions. .-S. 


ScrIBNER, REVEREND FRANK J., The Portion for 
po _a/ (Macmillan, 1927, 182 pages, 
1.75. 


A series of 52 interesting addresses to chil- 
dren prepared by a pastor who is actually and 
successfully using the series. EAT. 


Spence, Hersey E. and Cannon, James III, 
A Guide to the Study of the English Bible. 
(Cokesbury, 1926, 187 pages, $1.25.) 

A syllabus prepared through a number of 
years by the professors of biblical literature 
in Duke University. The outline covers not 
only the biblical material itself, but the whole 
basis of contemporary life amid which the 
Bible grew. A book of value to teachers of 
biblical literature, Prepared with the thought 
of placing it also in the hands of students as 
an outline of their course. EE. De ats 


Stowett, Jay S., Makers of a New World. 

(Methodist, 1926, 167 pages, $0.75.) 

A volume of twelve biographical studies, pre- 
pared in the form of an elective course for 
intermediates. The subject of each study is a 
person who made an outstanding contribution 
to society and civilization. For instance, there 
is Cooper, the man who helped the factory 
children of England; there is Carver, who 
helped uplift the Negro race. Each chapter 
is developed to show distinctive service rend- 
ered in a spirit of doing the best, even at 
personal cost. At the close of each biography 
there is a group of thought provoking ques- 
tions, followed by suggestions for pupils’ and 
teachers’ reading. L.T. H. 
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Do You Know Thes 


LUTHER A. WEIGLE:* 

“I can recommend The BOOK OF 
LIFE heartily. The authors are com- 
peient Biblical scholars, and they have 
gathered an excellent body of material 
and other helps to popularize Bible study 
in the home.” 

*Professor Religious Education, Yale 
University. 


HUGH S. MAGILL:* 


“The BOOK OF LIFE is an unusually 
valuable set of books based on sound 
educational principles—a real contribu- 
tion to the religious education of all who 
are privileged to use it.” 

*General Secretary, International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. 


HENRY NOBLE SHERWOOD :* 


“At a time when so much interest is 
being shown in the building of character, 
it is gratifying to know that you are 
calling the attention of Indiana school 
men to The BOOK OF LIFE. I hope 
you will be able to make many sales in 
our state. Such an attractive book with 


| Recognized Authorities? 


many excellent helps and with such an 
excellent a cannot fail to 
make a strong appeal. I am glad to 
commend The BOOK OF LIFE* z 
*State Supt. Public Instruction, Indiana. 


BISHOP E. H. HUGHES:* 


“Without the slightest reservation I 
commend it to all Christian people who 
may have young folks in their home, or 
who may themselves desire to have the 
Bible put before their eyes by means of 
this very readable and human transla- 
tion and commentary.” 

*Bishop M. E. Church, Chicago area. 


CHARLES W. GILKEY :* 


“I have seen nothing to compare with 
its most attractive and beautifully illus- 
trated presentation of the Bible stories 
which I want my children to know and 
love ‘from a child.’ As a worker in the 
religious training of young people, I have 
been struck by its natural and direct ap- 
peal to the younger generation.” 

*Pastor Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
Chicago. 


Hundreds of other national leaders have placed their approval on 


the Book of fife 


which brings out the greatest teaching values of the Book of Books. Dramatization 
—story method—art, etc., thoroughly treated. 
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These Books for Better Teaching 








Out of Doors with 
Youth 


By J. W. F. Davies 


Professor Davies, the Director 
of Religious Education of the 
Congregational Church of Win- 
netka, has made in Out of 
Doors with Youth a study of 
the possibilities of the summer 
camp of religion. He sees in 
these camps a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for character building. 

The summer camps _ have 
arisen out of a peculiar situa- 
tion. In our present school sys- 
tem in America we are operat- 
ing under what has been called 
the “agricultural system.” In 
the early period of American 
life, boys and girls were dis- 
missed for the summer in order 
to work on the farm. Out of 
this has grown the long vacation 
boys and girls still have, al- 
though the pressing need of 
farm labor has ceased. Here, 
then, is the opportunity which 
led to the development of the 
summer camp. 

Leaders and educators of 
young people have come to 
realize the value of these 
camps. Camping is educational. 
Churches, schools, and other in- 
stitutions that have to do with 
youth have found them of great 
benefit to boys and girls and to 
the community. 

Mr. Davies’ study will be 
useful to leaders of summer 
camps. His book is not a philos- 
ophy of camping; it is a simple 
statement born of twenty years 
of practical experience in camp- 
ing, during which the author 
found the conduct of camps to 
be one of the finest pieces of 
constructive work in character 
education. 

The value’ of this book as a 
guide will be readily appreciated 
by leaders of summer camps, 
whether held under the auspices 
of School, Church, or Christian 
Association. 


$1.50, postpaid $1.60 





A Summer Program for the 


Church School 


By Miles H. Krumbine 


Dr. Krumbine planned his programs during 
six years of experimentation so that they would 
train children in the fundamentals of good 
character. Their practicality is their commen- 
dation. They are definite and purposeful. Leav- 
ing the theoretical studies of an ideal week-day 
program to other authors, Dr. Krumbine pre- 
sents instead actual plans that may be used as a 
whole or in part by anyone who would increase 
the effectiveness of his church school. 


$1.50, postpaid $1.60 


A Church Vacation School Guide 
By Bertha Marilda Rhodes 


Vacation church-school workers may now 
obtain new materials for the kindergarten de- 
partment in Religion in the Kindergarten, a Vaca- 
tion Church-School Guide, by Bertha Marilda 
Rhodes. This booklet gives full directions for 
conducting the department and suggests, a com- 
plete program covering worship, play, study, 
and projects in handwork. The program is 
based upon that developed in Miss Rhodes’ 
teacher’s manual for Religion in the Kindergarten. 
The successful use of this book as the basis for 
kindergarten work in the vacation schools of 
Chicago, Cleveland, and elsewhere last summer 
has prompted the publication of this guide to 
further the effectiveness of the course. 


75 cents, postpaid 85 cents 


Hebrew Home Life 
By Elizabeth Miller Lobingier 


This third-grade course of study, suitable for 
primary departments of church schools, week- 
day schools of religion, and church vacation 
schools, is a single project based on factual 
material. Designed to follow Mrs. Lobingier’s 
earlier book, Stories of Shepherd Life, it describes 
the life of this ancient race after they had 
ceased to be a nomadic people and had taken 
up a more settled existence. A children’s reader 
with many illustrations in color is especially 
designed to hold the child’s interest. 


Children’s reader, 90 cents, postpaid $1.00; 
teacher's manual, $1.50, postpaid $1.60. 
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